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When Americans 
think of classic 
jukeboxes, they 
conjure up visions of 
the Wurlitzer Model 
1015, the most 
popular of all 
coin-operated record 
players during the 
“golden age" of 
jukeboxes just before 
and after World War 
II. The Wurlitzer 
Company 
manufactured more 
than fifty thousand 
Model 1015s during 
1946-47; those that 
still survive are the 
most sought-after 
prizes in a thriving 
jukebox collectors’ 
market. For an 
article on these icons 
of popular culture 
on their 
one-hundredth 
anniversary, turn to 
page 44. 
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Splendid Photography 
Issue 


I wish to congratulate you for the 
splendid [September/October 1989] 
issue you devoted to the 150th anni- 
versary of photography. Ed Holm’s 
lucid and interesting text coupled 
with a handsome selection of images 
made the issue a lovely one. 

The nation’s photographic ar- 
chives are special treasures. The 
“mysterious power" that Holm 
wrote about is, in fact, still alive for 
those of us involved in maintaining 
historic photography collections 
and for all our patrons. 

Thank you for a fine commemo- 
ration of photography’s very special 
anniversary. 

Barbara D. Hall 

Pictorial Collections 

Hagley Museum and Library 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Fond World’s Fair 
Memories 


When my parents took us children 
to the 1939 New York World's Fair 
[Summer 1989 issue], I was just 
fourteen years old. We traveled by 
auto all day to get to New York City 
from our home in Washington, 
D.C., and stayed for five days. It 
was the only vacation our family 
ever took together and was the most 
exciting time of my young life. 
What І saw at the fair undoubtedly 
has caused me, at least in part, to be 
the kind of person I am today. 

We saw highways stacked one on 
top of the other so that cars could 
go in all directions without stop- 
ping! We saw autos attached to con- 
veyer belts allowing the passengers 
to sleep or eat as their cars hurried 
on to their destinations. 

We saw the 1939 kitchen con- 
trasted with the kitchen of the fu- 
ture. To this day, I look for inven- 
tions, improvements, and gadgetry 
—not necessarily for their labor- 
saving assistance but because they 
represent something that is still ex- 
citing to me. 


We saw television! I was afraid of 
the process but not so frightened 
that I didn't want to take part. I 
was the only one of my family to 
be televised then and there. 

The walkways to the pavilions 
wound higher and higher around the 
buildings, and my imagination went 
with the walks. We stayed on the 
fairgrounds all day long, and I re- 
member eating blueberry pie à la 
mode at Toffenetti's. To me the fair 
was the à la mode of my young life. 

Thank you for your most interest- 
ing magazine. 

Miriam G. Rothchild 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


Astronauts Courageous 


I can't imagine what kind of cour- 
age it would take to get into a space- 
ship—let alone step out onto the 
moon [‘‘Footprints on the Moon,” 
Summer 1989 issue]! Mr. Aldrin’s 
interesting admission in the final 
sentence of the article lets us see that 
these astronauts weren’t ‘‘fearless 
spacemen," but real people with 
feelings. Their study of outer space 
is paralleled by my recent studies of 
“inner space" with author Vernon 
Howard. Once when discussing fear, 
courage, and daring in a class, he 
simply said: "То know more, dare 
more."' Because self-discovery is as 
much of an adventure as space- 
discovery, daring is important to us 
all. 

Mrs. Desi Arnaz, Jr. 

Boulder City, Nevada 


Johnstown Flood Account 


After reading Edward Oxford's 
“The Johnstown Flood’’ [May 1989 
issue] and rereading Peggy Rob- 
bins's “Ап Avalanche of Death" in 
the February 1973 issue, one has a 
very complete account of the de- 
struction of Johnstown and the 
other villages along the Little Con- 
emaugh and Stony Creek rivers. Of 
Continued on page 8 
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Israel's invasion of Lebanon dominated : 
American News reports. This is the most f 
complete account of that war ever assembled. 
#3079 60 min $29.98 "o 


SML DEATH ON THE NILE 
President Carters role іп 
bringing Menachem Begin 
and Anwar Sadat to the | 
peace table at Camp David 
and how that peace lead to 
Sadat's assassination. 
chronicled in detail. 
: i #3080 60 min $29.98 | 078 60mi i 
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little consequence is the question as 
to whether the South Fork telegraph 


| office actually was able to convey a 


warning message to the people 
downriver. 

Stanley C. Beck 

Alpena, Michigan 


Flood Storyteller 


The May story of the Johnstown 
flood was a truly class effort in pre- 
senting both the facts and the feel of 
that disaster. The story could have 
been written by the lad who was 
trapped in some wreckage and 
washed away but managed to sur- 
vive. He thought that so miraculous 
that he dedicated the rest of his life 
to telling the story of the Johnstown 
flood to warn people of dangers, 
both physical and spiritual. And he 
did so for many years until he died 
and went to Heaven. 

There he was greeted by Saint Pe- 
ter, welcomed and registered, and 
briefed on the local customs. One 
was that each newcomer was al- 

‘lowed to do one thing he or she par- 
ticularly wished to do right after ar- 


| rival. Our lad said that he would like 


to tell everybody about the Johns- 
town flood. Peter said: ‘‘Right. 
We'll muster all the souls in the Ely- 
sian Field tomorrow and they’ll be 
all yours.” ` 
So, next morning our lad was 
about to step up onto the speaker’s 
platform when Saint Peter tugged at 
his coattail. "ОН," he said, “I for- 
got to tell you that Noah is in the 
audience.” 
Roy Smith 
Captain, U.S. Navy (Retired) 
Annapolis, Maryland 


Mounties and Flying Boats 
[I enjoyed your] interesting article 
on the Northwest Paper Company's 
““Mountie’’ advertising campaign 
[Maintaining the Right," March 
issue]. Your mention that the 
Mountie uniform was designed to 
accentuate Canada's British heritage 
is only partly right. The other rea- 
son was to make the uniform as dis- 


tinctive as possible as a matter of ex- 


pressing national sovereignty. 
Canada was filling up with immi- 
grants who could not be expected to 
fully understand Canadian laws and 
customs in the frontier environ- 
ment. The appearance of a Mountie 
in his distinctive uniform was to bea 
forceful reminder that you were in 
Canada and were expected to obey 
Canada's laws. 

Regarding the Pan American 
Clipper flying boats in the May issue 
[Bridging the Atlantic]: consider- 
ing the many problems we now have 
with overcrowding around the air- 
ports of the nation's largest cities, it 
is a shame the idea was not contin- 
ued down to the present day. The 
ability to land a couple of miles off 
the coast and taxi into a harbor, al- 
lowing service from downtown fa- 
cilities, would have solved many 
problems faced by travelers in the 
crowded skies today. 

Keep up the good work with your 
fine magazine. 

Seth M. Vose III 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


Another Presidential 
Decision 


I appreciated the special issue on the 
American presidency [April], but 
would like to suggest that at least 
one more ''Decision that Shaped 
America" be included. I refer to the 
purchase of Alaska—over deter- 
mined opposition by a hostile Con- 
gress—and the annexation of Mid- 
way Island, by President Andrew 
Johnson. 

Consider for a moment our plight 
during the Cold War had Alaska 
been in the hands of Russia, to say 
nothing of the incalcuable value of 
gold, oil, fish, lumber, seals, and 
other products of this great state. 

Consider also the value of Mid- 
way Island during World War II; the 
turning point of the war was the 
Battle of Midway. Didn't these two 
acquisitions shape our destiny? Why 
are historians so reluctant to recog- 
nize the singular achievements and 
sacrifices of Andrew Johnson? 

Presidential authority Clinton 
Rossiter rates Andrew Johnson as 
one of our near-great presidents. 


Most other historians choose to ei- 
ther ignore or denigrate him. Rossi- 
ter considered Johnson's greatest 
contribution and destiny-shaper to 
be that president's determined stand 
against the effort of a corrupt Con- 
gress to usurp power from the exec- 
utive branch. 
Harry B. Roberts 
Greeneville, Tennessee 


James Buchanan 
Underrated? 


The editorial staff can be justifiably 
proud of the April 1989 issue on the 
presidency. 

However, Professor Peri E. 
Arnold, in “Fifteen Presidential De- 
cisions That Shaped America," 
lambasts James Buchanan for his 
policies on the eve of the Civil War. 
This is not surprising, for the public 
perception of the sole Pennsylva- 
nian and bachelor to serve in the 
highest office is gloomy, indeed. Bu- 
chanan is generally regarded as an 
incompetent, timidly fumbling and 
spineless leader whose lack of cour- 
age, woeful confusion, and even 
treasonable acts led to the Civil War 
and almost destroyed the Union 
during his lame duck period. 

But in truth, Buchanan entered 
the presidency with sound creden- 
tials. Not only did he win honor in 
both Houses of Congress, but also 
served ably as secretary of state and 
minister to Great Britain and Rus- 
sia. 

During the interregnum, his top 
priority was to resolve the seething 
sectional dispute without resorting 
to war. Although his efforts proved 
unsuccessful, to blame him for their 
failure is ‘‘bunk.”’ 

Buchanan's general program and 
strategy were sound. Of first impor- 
tance was his determination to avoid 
initiating a war. He would take no 
provocative action and apply force 
only to repel a military assault on 
the government. And he would keep 
the door open to compromise [with 
the South]. No one could say with 
certainty that war was inevitable 
and that compromise was not 
worthwhile. If war was inevitable, it 
Continued on page 16 
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A Hamilton Classic... 
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we've added a precision Swiss quartz movement. 
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initials of your choice. Individually serial-numbered and accom- 
panied by a certificate of authenticity. A superb value at $349* 
payable in convenient monthly installments: Exclusively from 
Hamilton Classics. 


CALL TOLL-FREE: 1-800-367-4534 


Phone orders shipped in 5-7 business days. 
*Plus $5.00 shipping/handling 


_ When the future was the Fifties. _ 


THE NENTURA 


Striking, elegant...sure to turn heads today just as it did in 1957 
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Hamilton Classics 462-8388 


47 Richards Avenue 
Norwalk, Conn. 06857 


Call Toll-Free: 1-800-367-4534 


Please send me ———— Hamilton Ventura Watch (es). 


Initials to be engraved on back: | й | E | 
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{All orders subject to acceptance) || 


Charge each of 8 equal monthly 544.25" installments to my 
credit card: 


MasterCard O VISA O Diners Club CI American Express 
Credit Card # Е Exp. Date =. 
[J| prefer not to use a credit card and will pay by check 


Enclosed is my deposit of $118* for each watch. | will pay the 
balance in four equal monthly installments of $59* each. 


*CT residents add 8%; TN residents add 7 34% sales tax. 


Special Offer to New Customers! 


The “Early 
American” 
Historic 

Collectors 


5 historic 
U.S. coins only 


Own five great American coin 
classics, up to 125 years old, for only 
$29 in this special introductory offer. 
Each historic collectors set includes 
an average circulated 1859-1909 “In- 
dian Head" penny (the favorite of the 
Wild West era); a long-obsolete 2 
cent piece (the first US. coin inscrib- 
ed “In God We Trust"); the 
1883-1912 "У" nickel (crooks gold- 
plated some and passed them off as 
$5 gold pieces); and the 1892-1916 
“Liberty Head” silver dime and half 
dollar (regarded as the most perfect 
coin design in US. history). 


Real money from bygone America, 
these historic sets are being offered to 
new customers only at this amazing 
low price. First come, first served 
while supplies last. FREE display 
wallet included with each set for safe 
keeping. Prices are as follows: 1 set, 
$29; 3 sets, $82 (save $5); 5 sets, $135 
(save $10); 10 sets, $265 (save $25). 
Limit 10 sets. Order #14237. 


To order by major credit card, call 
toll-free 1-800-451-4463 at any 
time. Or send your check or money 
order to: International Coins & Cur- 
rency, Inc., 11 E. State St., Box 218, 
Dept. 1157, Montpelier, Vermont 
05602. As our way of saying thank 
you, your order will be shipped 
postpaid. 100% No-Risk 


Guarantee: 30-day return privilege. 
“We guarantee Christmas delivery" 
on all orders made by December 15. 


PORTRAIT OF DANIEL WEBSTER BY FRANCIS ALEXANDER (1835) 


Portraits of the 

American Law 

Commemorating the bicentennial of 
the federal judiciary act of 1789 that 
established the American court sys- 
tem, this exhibition at the National 
Portrait Gallery in Washington, 
D.C., features portraits of forty- 
five distinguished American judges, 
legal scholars, and courtroom law- 
yers. Prominent jurists represented 
in the show include such charismatic 
figures as Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall, statesman Daniel Webster, and 
legendary lawyer Clarence Darrow. 
Among related documents, arti- 
facts, and artworks are the minutes 
of the Supreme Court’s first session 
in 1790, Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
lunch pail, and genre paintings de- 


| picting the law at work in America. 


Many of the portraits and objects 
are on loan from the Harvard Law 
School and are here shown outside 
Cambridge, Massachusetts for the 
first time. The exhibition runs 
through January 15, 1990. 


Treasures of American 
Folk Art 


Nearly two hundred eighteenth, 
nineteenth, and twentieth-century 
American folk art objects from the 
collection of the Abby Aldrich 
Rockefeller Folk Art Center com- 
prise this exhibition at the National 


COLLECTION OF MRS. JOHN HAY WHITNEY 


AMERICAN GALLERY 


Museum of American Art in Wash- 
ington D.C., on display from No- 
vember 22 to February 19, 1990. A 
broad range of media mirroring ev- 
eryday American life is represented, 
including toys, furniture, quilts, 
carvings, portraits, landscapes, pot- 
tery, and shop signs. 


Lafayette, Hero of Two 
Worlds: The Art and 
Радеапігу of His Farewell 
Tour of America, 
1824-1825 


The Marquis de Lafayette, beloved 
French hero of the American Revo- 
lution, returned to the United States 
for a triumphal tour in 1824-25 at 
the invitation of the president and 
Congress. Feted by hundreds of 
thousands of Americans, Lafayette 
was the object of many commemo- 
rative souvenirs, ranging from fans 
to dishware to wine. About two 
hundred of these items concentrat- 
ing on his tour and highlighting as- 
pects of his life comprise this travel- 
ing exhibition on view at the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
in Harrisburg through January 21, 
1990. 


Frederick Edwin Church 


Presented for the first time as a 
group, forty-nine large-scale easel 
paintings by Frederick Edwin 
Church (1826-1900) are featured at 
the National Gallery of Art in Wash- 
ington, D.C., through January 28, 
1990. Masterpieces in the show by 
the widely-traveled landscape artist 
include Niagara (1857), The Icebergs 
(1861), Niagara Falls, from the 
American Side (1867), and Jerusa- 
lem from the Mount of Olives 
(1877). The exhibition centerpiece, 
Heart of the Andes, is displayed 
alone in deep side panels, echoing its 
1859 New York City debut and giv- 
ing viewers the impression that they 
are gazing out a window at the 
Andes. * 
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Plus а 4th at the low Member's price. 


reader's 
handbook of word 


origins 


ROBERT 
CLAIBORNE 


THE BIBLE AND HISTORY 


2642. $24.95/$15.95 


1933. $18.95/$15.95 


1560. $29.95/$22.95 


SARA M.EVANS 
1628. $24.95/$18.95 


THE OXFORD BOOK ОР 


| ELIZABETH LONGFORD 


1636. $22.95/$18.95 1578. $24.95/$18.95 


ADAM, EVE, AND 
THE SERPENT 


1610. $29.95/$22.50 


2436. $21.95/$15.50 7526. $1795/$15.50 


Save on the best recent history titles. 

No matter what area of history you enjoy reading about most, you'll 
find that History Book Club offers some of the finest selections being 
published today. And no book club we know offers greater savings-as 
much as 30% off publishers’ list prices. 

You can save even more by taking advantage of our Introductory 
Offer. Select any three books on this page for $1 each when you take a 
fourth book at the low Member's price-plus shipping and handling. 
Thereafter, you’re not obligated to order any more books. You may 
cancel membership at any time by notifying History Book Club. We 
may cancel your membership if you elect not to buy at least one book 
in any six-month period. 

How the Club works. You'll be able to choose from 150 to 200 
books featured each month. History Book Club always offers its 
members well-made, long-lasting editions. 

You'll receive our Review and a dated Reply Form 14 times a year 
(about every 4 weeks), plus up to 4 more offers of special selections. 
If you want the “Editors’ Choice,” do nothing-the book will come 
automatically. If you want another book, or no books at all, return the 
Reply Form by the date specified. A shipping and handling charge is 
added to each shipment. 

Your HBC Guarantee: If you receive an unwanted "Editors' 
Choice" because you had less than 10 days to decide, simply return it 
and pay nothing. 


TAKE ANY 3FOR 


1396. $29.95/21.95 


$1EACH 


NO RISK, NO COMMITMENT. 


бол ones Regit. Araria te at al 
ehe o tme вино igran rii var: 
2 seston! по ipod аа отаде preci 


JAMES MACGREGOR 
BURNS 


8615. $22.95/$19.50 1883. $35/$24.95 6767. $29.95/$18.95 


овгат CORQUIST 


6080. $22.95/$17.50 1925. $22.95/$17.50 


1859. $15/$10.50 


3988. $35/$19.50 


The Indian Frontier 
of the American West 1846 - 1890 


Robert M. Utley 
— 


STEPHEN 
W.HAWKING 


INTRODUCTION BY CARL S/ 


1073. $24.95/$18.95 


8490. $19.95/$13.95 


3087. $18.95/$16.50 


(First price is Publisher's List. Boldface is Members Price.) 


History Book Club * 
Camp Hill, PA 17012-8805 | 


r 


Please enroll me in History Book Club according to the no-risk, no-commit- | 
ment terms outlined in the accompanying ad. Send me the four books 
whose numbers І have listed below. Bill me $1 each for the З choices on the | 
left, and the fourth at the low Member's price-plus shipping and handling. 


| 

| 

| | 
Го Біла 

| 

| 


9-13 


(Please print clearly.) 


Slate < m 


| 

Apt. # | 

| 

| [ 


All orders subject to approval. Prices generally higher in Canada. 
€ 1989 History Book Club, Inc. 


PHOTOGRAPHS COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL BASEBALL HALL OF FAME AND MUSEUM, COOPERSTOWN, NEW YORK 


Baseball Hall 


of Fame 


Cooperstown, New York 
—the hamlet where 
Abner Doubleday may 
or may not have 
invented the game of 
baseball in 1839—has 
become a mecca for 
fans of America’s 
national pasttime. 


By HAROLD HOLZER 


ifty years ago this past sum- 

mer baseball’s aging immor- 

tals gathered for the first time 

in the unlikely mecca of 

Cooperstown, a sleepy lake- 
side village in upstate New York, to 
dedicate a brand-new hall of fame 
for the national pastime. 

Only опе disappointment marred 
the celebration. The perenially can- 
tankerous Ty Cobb, one of the 
Hall’s first inductees, had such diffi- 
culty finding his way to the isolated 
hamlet that he missed the ceremony. 
That’s why the photograph of the 
game’s early greats posing at the 
opening doesn’t include the man 
who hit for the highest average in 
history. 

Today, all roads in our collective 
baseball memory lead to Cooper- 
stown. Physical access, on the other 
hand, hasn’t much improved. In 
fact, an entire feam—the Cincinatti 
Reds—failed to show up for this 
year's festivities, after foul weather 
forced them to cancel plans to fly 
into one of the region's small air- 
ports. 

Under the circumstances, what's 
remarkable is that those Americans 
who regard baseball almost as a reli- 


MERICAN LANDMARKS 


gion, and its stars as veritable gods, 
Manage to make their way to 
Cooperstown: at least three hundred 
thousand of them, each and every 
year, a number likely to swell now 
that the National Baseball Hall of 
Fame and Museum added a large 
new wing in 1989 to mark its golden 
anniversary. 

The reason the Hall was founded 
in this remote outpost is simple 
enough. According to a cherished 
and enduring sports legend, Abner 
Doubleday “invented?” the game іп 
Cooperstown, in farmer Elihu Phin- 
ney’s fields, only a block-and-a-half 
from where the Hall of Fame would 
be built one hundred years later. 

Today, an exquisite little ballpark 
seating ten thousand (four times 
Cooperstown’s population) encases 
the former pasture like a jewelry 
box, keeping its history alive. Every 
summer, teams battle on this hal- 
lowed ground the day after annual 
induction ceremonies usher in new 
Hall of Famers. The absent Reds 
were invited with the Boston Red 
Sox this year to honor the newest 
honorees, alumni Johnny Bench 
and Carl Yastrzemski. As it turned 
out, the Red Sox played an intra- 
squad game. Fans watching veterans 
Jim Rice and Wade Boggs, or per- 
haps the gifted youngster Ellis 
Burks, surely wondered which 


among them, if any, would someday 
return here to join sport’s most ex- 
clusive fraternity. For the Hall of 
Fame has beckoned only 2 percent 
of the ten thousand men who have 
played the game. 

How the Hall of Fame came to 
exist here is probably as attributable 
to clever public relations and selec- 
tive research as it is to the Double- 
day legend. Around 1900 sports- 
writer Henry Chadwick insisted that 
baseball owed its rules to the old En- 
glish game of rounders. He was 
probably right. But, reluctant to 
concede America’s game to the Brit- 
ish, baseball pioneer A.G. Spalding 
proposed a blue-ribbon committee 
to decide the matter. For three years 
the panel investigated. And when it 
heard the testimony of an old man 
who recalled seeing West Pointer 
Doubleday marking out the first di- 
amond with a stick, the committee 
melted. It pronounced that “the 
first scheme for playing baseball, 
according to the best evidence to 
date, was designed by Abner Dou- 
bleday at Cooperstown, N.Y. in 
1839." 

There the issue rested until the 
1930s, when Cooperstown philan- 
thropist and future baseball com- 
missioner Ford Frick proposed 
marking the game's centennial by 
Continued on page 72 
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Be there in the cockpit, іп the briefing room апа behind enemy 
lines. Take advantage of this exceptional opportunity to see World 
War II the way it really was. 

No other war has been the subject of so many movies, books and 
TV series. But the enormity of this war that wreaked havoc all over 
the planet is far more dramatic than any fictionalization. 

In WORLD WAR II WITH WALTER CRONKITE, you'll experience 
every aspect of that explosive drama. This distinguished series is 
available exclusively on videocassette from the CBS Video Library. 

“Air War Over Europe" is your introductory selection to the series. 
` Feel the searing heat as firestorms reaching 1800? engulf Hamburg. 
And witness the relentless rain of V-1 and V-2 rockets crashing into 
the heart of London. 

In “The Allies Attack,” you'll pursue the wily Desert Fox, Field 
Marshall Erwin Rommel across North Africa. You'll hit the bloody 
beaches of Normandy on D-Day and push back the Germans who 
Hitler ordered to "fight and fall where they stand." In "The War 
Against Japan,” you'll witness the annihilation of America's proud 
Pacific Fleet by sneak attack. And you'll fight ferociously, 
island-by-island, to within striking distance of Japan. 

Your narrator, Walter Cronkite, one of the most renowned war 
correspondents of World War Il, saw it all. He covered the battles 
on land, sea апа in the air, and now you can take advantage of his 
experience and insights in this impactful series. 


Preview Your Introductory Cassette Risk-Free For Ten Days. 


If you are not completely satisfied, return it for a full refund. Or 
keep it and pay only $4.95 plus shipping and handling. Then, as a 
subscriber you'll receive another important cassette every 4-6 weeks 
on the same risk-free trial basis. For each one you keep, pay just 
$29.95 plus shipping and handling. There's no minimum to buy and 
you may cancel anytime. You'll be proud to display this handsomely 
packaged series that will continue to provide you with insights and 
knowledge for years to come. 


For faster service, use your credit card and call toll-free 


1-800-CBS-4804 


ЖЕР ЖЕ НН 


“AIR WAR 
OVER EUROPE" 
JUST $/195 


with 
subscription 


CBS VIDEO LIBRARY 


Dept. У22, Р.О. Box 1112, Terre Haute, IN 47811 

YES, | want to be a part of the awesome history of World War II under the terms 
described in this ad. Please send me the first videocassette—“Air War Over 
Europe"-at the low introductory price of $4.95 plus $2.45 shipping and 
handling, which I’m paying as indicated below (fill in). 

Check one: O VHS О Beta 
CHECK ENCLOSED for $7.40 ($4.95 + $2.45 shipping and handling) made 
payable to CBS Video Library. Future cassettes billed with shipment. C80 
CREDIT CARD. Charge my series purchases beginning with $7.40 for my 
first cassette to: 
American Express 


C81 


Diners Club 


Visa 


1 MasterCard 


Account Number. Exp. Date... F 


Signature 


Name 
Address 
City 
Phone ( ) 

NOTE: CBS Video Library reserves the right to reject or cancel any subscrip- 


tion. Canadian Residents will be serviced from Toronto. Applicable sales tax 
added to all orders. © 1989, CBS Records Inc. 


State 
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IS YOUR NAME HERE? 


B ELOW are the names of some of the most distinguished 
American families. Our research staff has, over a period of 
years, completed a manuscript history of each of these families. 


If your surname is listed you should have your manuscript. We 
believe you will find it not only of keen interest, but a source of 
pride and satisfaction for yourself and your kinsmen. 


THESE FAMILY HISTORIES $30.00 EACH 


2 бИ HEVALIER CRAWLEY DONAHUE FAIRFAX GEE HAMER 
Each manuscript is a GENEALOGICAL andHIS- 897 CREEL o DONALD он FAIRE ELD SEER HAMIL 
P He qd " 
TORICAL study of the family from earliest times. It GHick TER CRENSHAW | DONELSON FALCONER GEORGE HAMLIN 
records the origin and growth of the family in Europe; RIDERS E DONNELLY FANCHER GERBER m a 
its place among the gentry there; its part in the early ШЕЕ CRIPPEN DONOVAN FARNAM GERRY" HAMPTON 
settlement and subsequent history of America, includ- SHTON CRISWELL DOKO)LAN FARNSWORTH GIBBON(S) NGE 
i ice i luti " Г 2 CHIPMAN CRITTENDEN DODLITILE RNU GIBBS HANCOCK 
ing service in the Revolutionary War; and its achieve- CHISHOLM CROCKER DORE FARQUHAR GIBSON ND 
1 1 і і і CHITTENDEN CROCKETT DOREMUS РАВА GIDDINGS HAN(D)LEY 
ments and leading representatives in this country. The Ru CROET DORMAN FARRAR GIFFORD NDY 
1 1 1 1 © CROMER FARRELL. GILBEAT NEY 
derivation and meaning of the name is traced; re- CHET CROMWELL DORSET FARRINGTON GILCHRIST MS 
current family traits are brought out; and genealogical CHRISTE му EROR DOTY FARWELL шо HANMER. 
data on various lines are set forth. A valuable bibliography is included, as CHRISTMAS CROSIERA DOUGHERTY АШК Н CLERO HANNAH 
well as the authoritative description of a family coat of arms. CHRISTY crouen AN DOUG Й FAWCETT O ШЧ HANSON 
Each history is a separate and distinct work painstakingly compiled from CHURCHILL CROWDER DOS THE n SILLIMAN HARBAUGH 
the most authentic sources. Reproduced on fine paper and bound in a hand- CARN е CROWELL powo FEATHERSTONE ШЦ HAR uan 
some black cover stamped in silver ink, it is suitably designed for filing among APE CROWTHER NES FELLOWS GIAN. H ARD 
your family records or other documents. CARE CROZIER DOWNER . FELTON GIRARD HAROWICKIE) 
а A H CLARK 
If you order promptly we will also include, at no extra cost, our specially GLAUSUN CRUTCHER DOWNING FENNER GLADDEN HARE 
А : А E CLAUS(S)EN CULBERTSON DOYLE FENTON GLADIDIING HARGRLEVAVE(S) 
designed Ancestry Chart, It measures 17 by 22 inches and contains spaces in WON GULLEN DRAKE, FENWICK LASS HARING е 
which to record the names of your ancestors in all lines for eight generations. CLAYBURN CULVER DRESSER FERNALD BASIS COCK HARLAN 
Я : INI ELI 
The coupon or a letter, with $30.00 (no other charges; NY State residents ON CUNNINGEAM DER e FERAIS GLEESON HARLOW 
. H + " мб) NI N(N) 
add appropriate sales tax), will bring you your manuscript and The Ancestry CLEVELAND CURE S DRIVER о HELGA LOVER HARMER 
Chart. Any two manuscripts may be had for $50.00, any three for $75.00. CLEAVES CoRR DRURY FEES сов DARET 
H H 1 d DDARD HARRIMAN 
Satisfaction is assured by our money back guarantee. Send for yours today. CLEMENS) CURT DUBOIS Ау GODFREY HARRINGTON 
CLIFF D 10) 
l 
Roots Research Bureau, Ltd., 39 W. 32 Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10001. бв CUSHMAN BUFE a BONS рон HAROLD 
UFFIELO FISHER GOLDSMITH HAR 
; З : MEMBER CLIFTON CUTLER D 
Roots Research is a member of the Direct Marketing em GNE GUTER. DUREY ay ESRB GOOCH PARTE ы 
Радон А 
itm: ат E DABNEY DUKES: FITTS GOODE) HARTWELL 
Association's Customer Commitment Progr: 44 ROSE b Di iav ЕР р о М я tier 
А GOALE ) MAS 
Look Also For Your Mother's and Grandmother's Maiden Names COA s me DUMONT FITZHUGH е GOODING) HASBROUCK 
COBB ) DALRYMPLE DUNCAN FLAGG GOODRICH HASKIN(S) 
ABBOTT) BAINENS) BEOELL 1000 BRIDGE BUTTER/S) COCHRAN(E) LTON DUNHAM FLANAGAN GOODWIN HASSARD 
ABEL) BAIRI BEDFORD BLOSSOM BRIOG( ЫМАН BUTTERWORTH COCKRELL DAMIDRON DUNLAP FLANDERS GOODYEAR HASTINGS 
ABERNATHY BAKER BEEBE BHOJUNT BRIDG BUTTON CODDINGTON AMON DUNLOP LANIGAN GORDON АТОН 
ABERNETH ALCH BEECH it S BUTTS) CODY DANA DUNNE) FLE(NSIC)HER GORE HATCHER 
ABRAHAM(S) BALCON BEECHER MUI BRIGHMAN UTZ COE DANE DUNNING FLEM(M)ING GORHAM АТСНЕ 
AMS BALDRIDGI ВЕЕКМАМ М) В He BRIGHT UXTON CDEN DANFORTH DUPREIE) FLETCHER GORTON HATFIELD 
(CHESON BALDWIN ВЕЕМ BOARDMAN BRIN(C)KERHOFF BYER(S) COFFEE DANIELIS DURAND FLINN 5055/9 НАТНАМАУ 
C)KERLY ALL BEEMAN 80 МАН BRIN УВА! СОРЕЕҮ DANN) DURANT FLINT GOUG ON 
ACKERMAN BALLANTINE БЕРН) ODELL BRINTON YRD COFFIN DARBY DURFEE FLOOD GOULO PAUSIEIMAN(N) 
СКЕВ5 АШАМТУМЕ BEESON BOM BRISCOE BYRNE COGAN DARLING DURHAM FLOURNOY GOULDING 05 
СТОМ BALLARD BELCHER BOGARDUS BRISTOL BYRON COGGESHALL DARLINGTON DURKIN FLOWERS) OVER HAVILAND 
DAIR BALLENGER BELDEN JOGART RITT CABLE COGGIN(S) DARNALL DUSTIN FLOYD GOWER JAWES 
ADAMS) BALLENTINE BELDING BOGERT BRITTAIN CADE СЕА). NELL DUTTON FLYNN GRACE HAWS 
ADKINS BALLINGER BEL(K)NAP 0665 ВВ!ТТЕМ CADY COKER РАВА СН DUVALL) FOLEY RAHA HAWKIN 
бАВ BALLOU LL BOGUE BRITTON CAHILL COLBURN DARROW DWIGHT FOLGER GRANGER HAWLEY 
ER BAMFORD BELLAMY BOLAND ROCK e КОЙ RT ER FOLK(S) RANT. НАМОВТН 
+ AGNEW BANCROFT BELUNGER BOLDEN BROCKETT CALDWELL COLOWELL DAUGHERTY DYCKMAN FOLLETI GRATTAN HAWTHORNE 
KENIS NGS BELLOWS BOLLING BRODIE CALHOUN COLEMAN DAVENPORT E FOLSOM GRAVES HAY 
AINSWORTH BANISTER BELT BOLTON BRODY CALL COLLEY DAVE ER FONTAINE дү HAYDEN 
ITKEN BANKS BEMIS ND BROMFIELO CALLAHAN COLLIER. DAVID! S. DYKEMAN FOOTE GRAYSON HAY(E)S 
ERS NNI BENEDICT BONHAM BRONSO! CALLAWAY COLLINS DAVI(DISON DYKE(S) FORBES GREAR АУМА! 
ALBERT(S) BANNISTER BENHAM BONNELL BROOKE CALLENDER COLS{TON DAVIE ҮЕ FORCE GREELBY HAYNES 
BRECH BANTA BENJAMIN NNER BROOKS CALVERT OLT DAVIES FARES ‘ORD GREENE HAYWARD 
ALBRIGHT RBEE BENN BONEY ROUGH CAMERON COLTON DAWES) EAGI FOREMAN GREENHALGH HAYWOOD 
DEN BARBOUR BENNER COKER BROUGHTON CAMPBELL COLVER DAWSON EAMERS FORREST GREENLEAF ZEN 
ALDERMAN BARCLAY BENNETT BOON(E) BRO(U)WER АМРЕ) OVIN AY PARLE) FORSTER GREENLEE aA 
DERSON АВО BENSON BORDEN OWN(E) CANFIELD. COLWELL DAYTON EARL(EJ Y FORSYTH(E) GREENOUGH Al 
ALDRICH BARDEN NT BORN(E) BROWNELL CAN(N)ON OMER DALE ST FORT(E) GREENWELL HEADLEY 
LORIDGE BARDIN BENTLEY BOSSE) BROWNING CANTRELL СОМРТО! DEANE} EASTMAN SS GREENWOOD ALD 
ALEXANDER BARDON ENTON OSTON BROWNLEE САРЕМ COMSTOCK DEARBORN EASTON FOULK(E}(S) GREER Н ВАННУ 
ALFORD BARDWELL BENE BOSTWICK BROWNLEY АРГУ, ONANT DEARING EASTWOOD FOUNTAIN GREGG RD 
ALGER BARKER BERGEN OSELL BROWNSON CARDWELL CONDIT DECKERT) ATON FOWLER GREGORY HEARN(E) 
ALLAN BARKLEY BERGIN BOSWORTH BROYLES ARE ONE DEE EBERHAR(D)T FOW(L)KES GRESHAM HEATH 
ALLEN BARLOW BERINGER вое BRUCE CARGILL CONKLIN(G) DEERING EBY FOX EY HEATON 
ALLISON BARNARD EM BOUCHER BRUEN CARHART CONLEY DEFOREST ECCLES FOY GRIDLEY ЕВВ 
ALLMAN BARNES ERNARD BOU(GH)TON BRUMBAUGH CARL CONN DEGRAFF ECHOLS FRAME RIER HEBERT 
SOP BARNETT) BERRY BOURN(E) BUNE САВЦЕ)ТОМ CONNELL DEHAVEN ECKLES FRANCE GRIFFEN HEDGE(S) 
ALSTON ВАВМЕ BERRYMAN OWEN BRUNSON CARLISLE CONNELLY DELAFIELD EDDY FRANCIS GRIFFITH HEDRICK 
ALVORD BARNUM BERTRAM BOWER(S) BRUSH CARLL CONNER DALAN(E)Y EDEN FRANKEN GRIGG(S) HEF(F)NER 
AMANN BARR BERTRAND BOWE(S) BRYAN CARLYLE CONOVER DELANI EDES FRANKLI RIGSBY HEGEMAN 
AMBLER BARRELL BEST BOWI BRYANT CARMAN CONRAD DELL EDGAR FRANTZ GRIMES HELLER 
AMBROSE BARRETT ETTS BOWKER BRYCE CARMICHAEL CONSTANTINE DELONG EDGERTON, FRASI GRINDLE ELM 
MES BARRINGER BEVANS) BOWLBY BRYER CARNES CONWAY. DEMING EDMONDS FRAZEE GRINNELL HENDERSON 
AMMANN АНОН, BEVERL(E)Y BOWER(S) BUCHANAN CARNEY CONYERS DEMPSEY EDMONDSON FRAZ(NER. GRISWOLD HENLEY 
MOS BARROW(S) BEYER BOWE(S) BUCHER CAROTHERS COOK В DENHAM EDMONSTON FREAR ЧАР HENDRICK(S) 
ANDERSON BARRY ВІВВ BOWIE BUCK CARPENTER COOKSEY DENMAN EDMUNDS РАЕДІЕУНІСК GROSVENOR HENDRIX 
ANDREW(S) BARTHOLOMEW BICKEL BOWKER BUCKINGHAM CARR COOLEY DENNETT EDSON FREELAND ROTE HENKEL 
ANGEL(L) BARTLETT BICKFORD BOWLBY BUCKLAND CARRIER COOLIDGE DENNI Y EDWARDS FREEMAN GROUT HENNING 
ANTHONY BARTON BICKLEY BOWLER BUCKLEY CARRINGTON COOMBS DENNING EGGLESTON FREER GROVE NRY 
NT RIM. BARTOW BICKNELL POLES BUCKMAN CARROLL CODN(S) DENNIS ELDER FREES(E) GROVER HENSLEY 
APPLEBY BASHORE BIDDLE BOWLING BUCKNAM CARRUTHERS COOPER DEN(N)ISON ELDRED(G)E FRENCI GROVES HEPBURN 
APPLEGATE passe) BIDWELL BOWMAN BUCKNER CARSON ОРЕ ENT. ELDRIDGE FREY OW. HERBERT 
APPLETON BASSET BIGELOW BOWSER BUDD(E) CARTER COPELAND DENTON ELIOT FRIEND КҮН HERMAN 
ARCHER BA(DCHELDER BIGGER(S) BOMYER BUE UR CARTWRIGHT COPLEY DEPEW ELKIN(S) FRIES(E) GRUBB(S) HERNDON 
ARCH(IBALD BA(T)CHELLER BIGGS BOYCE BUFO! CARUTHERS CORBETT DEPUE ELLER’ FRISBIE GRYMES HERRICK 
ARM()STEAD BA(T)CHELOR BILLINGS BOYD BULK(E)LEY CARVER RBIN DERBY ELLINGTON FRISBY GAY TER ERIRING 
ARMITAGE BATEMAN BILLINGSLEY BOYDEN( BULL CASE CORDELL DEVEAUX ELLIOT(T) ROST UEST HERRINGTON 
ARMSTRONG BATES BILLINGTON BOYES BULLARD CASEY CORDES DEVERE(A)UX ELLIS ЕВҮ(Е) GUILD. ENRON 
ARNOT BATSON Em B(OYINGTON BULLEN CASKEY COR(EY DEVOE ELLISON FRYE! GUION RSEY 
ARNETT ATTEN ILLUPS BOYLE(S) BULLOCH CASKIE COR Y DEW ELLSWORTH FULCHER GULICK HERSHEY 
ARNOLO BATTLE(S) BINGHAM BOYNTO! BULLOCK CASS CORNELIUS DEWEY Eha FULLER UNN HESS(E) 
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tion, however, it is doubtful that 
slavery would have moved there; cli- 
mate and soil had closed the western 
territories forever to slavery. 

When this compromise failed, 
Buchanan unsuccessfully worked to 
bring about a national convention 
to resolve the difficulties. 

Why didn’t Buchanan resort to 
force? He could find no constitu- 
tional authority for stopping the 
South with guns. Further, the Union 


| had only a small, widely-scattered 


army of 15,000 men. Besides, 
Northern public opinion didn’t sup- 
port resorting to arms. Buchanan 
was keenly aware that such action 
would shatter all prospects of ad- 
justing problems that still appeared 
reconcilable. 

Yes, Buchanan did have a policy 
—to prevent a war, through com- 
promise and conciliation. It is fool- 
ish and unfair to presume that be- 
cause his sincere efforts to prevent 
the costly conflagration were unsuc- 
cessful, he should be characterized 
as timid and traitorous. 

Martin D. Tullai 
Lutherville, Maryland 


The editors welcome comments from 
our readers. While we endeavor to pub- 
lish a representative sampling of this 
correspondence, we regret that limited 
Space prevents us from printing every 
letter. Publication of reader comments 
does not necessarily imply editorial en- 
dorsement of the views expressed. Ad- 
dress correspondence to Mailbox, 
American History Illustrated, Box 8200, 
Harrisburg, PA 17105. x 
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Wings Over Water 


The seventy-five-year history of 
American naval aviation is the topic 
of this film that originally aired on 
public broadcasting stations. Until 
the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor 
on December 7, 1941, the program 
points out, admirals remained skep- 
tical of air power, thinking battle- 
ships were the only acceptable fight- 
ing vehicles for navies. But air 
power essentially won the war for 
the Allies, and during the postwar 
era every American president has 
used it one way or another. Retired 
naval officers and military analysts 
add a personal feeling to this film 
with their commentary on archival 
footage from key battles involving 
the use of naval air power. Aviation 
enthusiasts will enjoy seeing the old 
Curtiss flying boats, Grumman bi- 
planes, and World War II combat se- 


IGHT & SOUND 


quences. The film concludes with a 
review of current American naval 
aviation. 


Varied Directions, Inc., 69 Elm Street, 
Camden, Maine 04843, 800-888-5236; 
VHS or Beta, 60 minutes, $29.95. 


Prelude to Vietnam 

While most programs on Vietnam 
concentrate on American involve- 
ment in that country after the 1954 
fall of Dien Bien Phu, this outstand- 
ing “Modern History on Video’’ 
feature provides extensive colonial 
background on Indochina from the 
1700s to the critical Dien Bien Phu 
battle. The French story there, ap- 
propriately told with French archi- 
val footage, is a tale of colonial im- 
perialism. Today, viewers learn, 


there is no true Indochina; the larg- 
est segment of the population there 
during the French colonial era was 
Vietnamese, descended from main- 
land China; Cambodia traces its 
population primarily to India. From 
1873 to the turn of the century, 
France maintained colonial admin- 
istration in Hanoi. Cambodia was 
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The achievement, the anguish, and the eloquence 
of our greatest President 


These two new volumes in The Library of 
America—the most comprehensive selection 
of Lincoln's writing ever published—are filled 
with the rare eloquence, the disarming humor, 
the high ideals and the boundless compassion 
of a man who was “not only our greatest presi- 
dent, but also the greatest writer among all our 
— Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
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our writers.” 


Volume I: 1832-1858 


“A master of American prose... unique among 


—Gore Vidal 


“His words not only illuminate our history, they 
define our democracy.” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


—Mario Cuomo 


Speeches, Letters, Miscellaneous Writings 
The Lincoln-Douglas Debates 

Volume П: 1859—1865 

Speeches, Letters, Miscellaneous Writings 
Presidential Messages and Proclamations 
Edited by Don E. Fehrenbacher 
Available individually or in a handsome boxed edition 


THE LIBRARY OF AME 


The only definitive and comprehensive collection of America’s greatest writers 
More than 45 volumes in the Library of America are now available from better Pas 
booksellers. For a complete listing, more information, or to place an order: * к. 
The Library of America, 14 East 60th Street, New York 10022 
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True stories the history books leave out 


Offbeat but true, these are the forgotten stories of 


American history that bring to life the people V 2 
and events behind the nation's greatness. Моге\ |. 
ales of our past, as gripping аз | М, 
a whodunit, as fast-paced as a 
Spy chase, as atmospheric as a 
historical novel. Lavishly illus- 
trated with hundreds of histor- 
ical photos, commissioned фз 
paintings, and boxed fea- 
tures, this book will captivate 
history buffs, mystery lovers 
and trivia fans alike. 


than 600 truet 


Мм eaders 
AST, Digest. 


416 pages. Over 600 photos and paintings. 


Available at bookstores every where, or call m 
1-800-755-5000 to order by Visa or MasterCard 


QM „м 


Reader's Digest 


| already a French protectorate; Laos 
was peacefully annexed. By 1915 
Japanese forces had moved into the 
area, and the French could not 
maintain their dominance. When 
the May 1954 ceasefire was signed, 
Vietnam was divided into north 
(Communist) and south. The final 
French detachment abandoned Sai- 
gon in 1956; the burden of halting 
Ho. Chi Minh's Communist forces 
then fell to America, which first sent 
money and equipment, and finally 
armed troops. 


Films for the Humanities, Box 2053, 
Princeton, New Jersey 08543, 800-257- 
5126 or 609-452-1128 in New Jersey; 
VHS, 60 minutes, $29.95; call for pric- 
ing of educational packages. 


Sixties Headlines 

John F. Kennedy Inaugurated ... 
Bay of Pigs Invasion . . .Good- 
ly Norma Jean (Marilyn Mon- 
roe) Cuban Missile Crisis 
. . . Martin Luther King: “I Have a 
Dream" .. . JFK Assassinated . . . 
Beatles Conquer America . . . Man 


Walks in Space. . . Detroit Race Ri- 
ots ... Tet Offensive . . . Martin 
Luther King Assassinated . . . Rob- 
егі F. Kennedy Assassinated ... 
Man Walks on the Moon. These and 
other headlines flash across the 
screen in this appropriately-titled 
nostalgia film that wraps up the tur- 
bulent sixties by displaying actual 
newspaper headlines accompanied 
by a period soundtrack and newsreel 
footage. 


Fusion Video, 17214 S. Oak Park Ave- 
nue, Tinley Park, Illinois 60477, 800- 
338-7710; VHS, 30 minutes, $14.95. 


The Modern Presidency 


Journalist David Frost skillfully in- | 


terviews America's five most recent 
presidents—Richard M. Nixon, 
Gerald R. Ford, Jimmy Carter, 
Ronald Reagan, and George Bush— 
in this high-calibre five-film series. 
Highlights of the programs are the 
presidents’ insights and analyses of 
key issues they faced over the past 
two decades, including Vietnam, 
Watergate, Nixon’s resignation and 


pardon, the Middle East conflict, 
American hostages in Iran, Iran/ 
Contra, the INF treaty, the stock 
market crash of 1987, economic re- 
form, abortion, and nuclear disarm- 
ament. Viewers also learn about 
each president’s leadership style and 
impressions of their roles in world 
affairs. The first film, “The Chal- 
lenge of the Presidency,’’ features 
all five presidents discussing their 
roles, historical precedents for their 
decisions, and diplomacy. Programs 
two, three, and four focus on 
Nixon, Ford, and Carter individu- 
ally. The final tape of the series fea- 
tures Reagan’s presidency and 
Bush’s plans for his years as chief 
executive. Ford, Carter, Reagan, 
and Bush also discuss their First 
Ladies’ roles as well as the future of 
that unelected position. Detailed 
study guides make the series an ex- 
cellent classroom tool. 


Enterprise Media, Inc., 374 Congress 
Street, Suite 508, Boston, Massachusetts 
02210, 800-423-6021 or 617-482-5001 in 
Boston; VHS, U-Matic, and Beta, 24-56 
minutes each, $475.00/series including 
study guide; available as rental. Ж 
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Whether You "Whistle Dixie" 
"Hum the Battle Hymn" 


SEND TODAY for Your FREE і 
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Concise Illustrated 
History of the Civil War 


condense as many Civil War facts, dramatic 

photographs, detailed maps and illustrations into 
52 pages as The Concise Illustrated History of the Civil 
War. From the first shot fired at Fort Sumter to the final 
surrender ceremony at the McLean House, it presents a 
detailed overview of the war that changed the course 
of America. 


R= before has one compact book been able to 


And now — it can be yours FREE just for accepting a 
trial issue of CIVIL WAR TIMES Illustrated magazine. 


[Кет wan nius" SEND FOR YOUR 
Illustrated has been FR E E B OO K 


devoted to all aspects of that 
war — its battles, strategies, 

AND ISSUE 
TODAY! 


triumphs and tragedies, but 
most of all, its people — the 
leaders, common soldiers and 
civilians whose stories have 
never been told in the history 
books. The writing is colorful, 
dramatic. And each issue is 
lavishly illustrated with paint- 
ings and rare photographs 
that bring the action to life 
right before your eyes. 


CIVIL WAR TIMES Illustrated | 
P.0. Box 1863, Mt. Morris, IL 61054 | 


YES, send me The Concise Il- | 
lustrated History of the Civil | 
War and a trial issue of CIVIL 
WAR TIMES Illustrated. Re- 
Serve the rest of my one-year 
ME subscription (5 more issues) for 
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am not delighted, I can return | 
your bill marked "cancel" and 

keep the book and trial issue | 
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| Are You On The 

| Ancestry Map? 
Yes you are if you're English, Irish, German, Italian, 
or belong to one of 18 other ancestry groups. Our 

| unique new map of the U.S. shows the areas most 
heavily settled by each group. Based on Census. 
Beautifully detailed in full color suitable for framing. 

| 18x24". | 

Only $9.95 Each Postpaid 
| | Mailed 1st class tubed within 24 hrs. | 


Phone orders, call toll-free 1-800-388-6277 і 


Or send check or money order. NYS add tax. 
| Moneyback if not satisfied. | 


МАЛАР MAKERS 


| 224 Crosby Avenue, Dept. H7, Kenmore, МУ. 14217 


RY 


Authentic shuttle patches 
from a manufacturer who 
Provides patches to NASA. 
Brilliant color details. Beautifully 
embroidered official military insignia on 
genuine commander ball caps and rugged 
military wallets. Capture the spirit of American 
history. ORDER DIRECT. 


VSTO 


#NASA $4.75 


#Apollo 11 


55.75 #4101 Wallet 


(Naval Aviator) 


HUSS Missouri 
$1495 5995, 


#F-14 Тотса $4.75 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Send check, money order, Visa or Master Card to: 
EAGLE CREST P.O. Box 6115, Jacksonville, FL 32236 АН! 


Add shipping $1.00. With each order receive our detailed patch 
and military color catalog. (Enclose $3.00 for catalog only). 


M: 


MEN 
NG Size. | WHAT A 


GUARANTEE! 
Your order from 

The KING-SIZE Co.® 

| is GUARANTEED both 
| BEFORE and AFTER 
li Wearing, Washing or Dry 
|| Cleaning. Unless you are 
|| fully satisfied, you may 
|| send it back for a full 
refund or exchange. 
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Finally, you can get a good selection 
of great-looking clothes that fit! 
IT'S ALL HERE! 


* Dress/Casual shirts up to 24" neck and 38" sleeve 
* Slacks and jeans to 72" waist and 38" inseam 

* Jackets and outerwear to size 70 (6XL) 

* Shoes, boots, and sneakers to size 16EEE 


FREE 96 PAGE COLOR CATALOG 
Please send the latest KING-SIZE Co. Catalog 


Telephone No. 


Area Code 
Name 


Address 


City _ 


4inG-Size: 


State Zip 


5779 King-Size Bldg. Brockton, MA 02402 
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Cabot/Dedalo Sails Home 


August 5 ceremonies in New Or- 
leans greeted the former Indepen- 
dence-class aircraft carrier USS Ca- 
bot back to the United States after 
more than two decades of service 
with the Spanish Navy. Launched in 
1943 as a U.S. Navy warship, the 
Cabot was transferred to the Span- 
ish fleet in 1967 and renamed SNS 
Dedalo. 

The 610-foot-long Dedalo, whose 
crew on her final transatlantic voy- 
age included 350 Spanish sailors and 
seven American veterans who had 
sailed aboard her during World War 
II, was decommissioned by Spain 
and returned to New Orleans where 
she will become a naval museum fo- 
cusing on Spanish, Hispanic, and 
military history. 

The Spanish gift is the end result 
of Louisiana businessman Denver 
Mullican’s master’s thesis describing 
the economic impact of military mu- 
seums on cities such as Mobile, Ala- 
bama; New York; and Baltimore. 
While searching for a ship similar to 
Mobile’s USS Alabama, Mullican 
learned that the Spanish Navy was 
decommissioning Dedalo. New Or- 
leans’s Hispanic heritage (it was a 
Spanish colony between 1763 and 
1803) was a deciding factor in 
Spain’s selecting that city among 
several competing cities. 

The third-oldest still-active war- 
ship in the world at the time of her 
decommissioning, Cabot/Dedalo’s 
history covers service with the U.S. 
Navy in World War II and Korea, 
and more than twenty years of anti- 
submarine patrols with the Spanish 
fleet. She is now in dry dock for re- 
pair and renovation prior to her 
planned January 1990 opening as a 
museum ship. 


Steamer Sultana 
Memorialized 

A monument honoring the memory 
of at least 1,800 men, women, and 
children who died when the Missis- 
sippi River steamer Sultana ex- 


ploded north of Memphis, Tennes- 
see on April 27, 1865, was erected 
during a May 28, 1989 ceremony at 
Elmwood Cemetery in Memphis. 

The steamer, transporting recently 
released Union prisoners among 
others, held some 2,400 people 


з Ei g sx i АЁ 
when her boilers exploded; her au- 
thorized capacity was 376 passen- 
gers and crew. The tragedy claimed 
the highest number of lives lost in a 
maritime disaster until the Titanic 
sank. 

Overshadowed by reports of 
Abraham Lincoln's assassination, 
the disaster received little publicity 
despite its gravity. Although few of 
the many victims are actually buried 
at Elmwood Cemetery, the individ- 
uals who paid for the monument 
felt the tragedy deserved special 
attention. 


FDR Library Enters Second 
Half-Century 


The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, 
the first of eight presidential li- 
braries, was established fifty years 
ago this October. The National Ar- 
chives facility adjacent to Roose- 
velt’s Hyde Park home features a 
museum section with the president's 
study, artifacts, and exhibits high- 
lighting the lives and careers of 
Franklin and Eleanor Roosevelt. 
More than 15 million pages of docu- 
ments, including FDR's 15,000- 
volume personal library, and picto- 
rial collections, are on hand. 
Foundation of the now-thriving 
presidential library system, it open- 
ed tothe public presidential papers 
that had often been available only 
to a few scholars approved by 
presidential heirs. * : 
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First Public Announcement of the ... 


General Douglas MacArthur 
Commemorative Coin 


Official legal tender issued to honor 


a true American 
Defender of Freedom! 


Now, as America observes the 50th memo- 
rial year of WW II, one of our greatest leaders 
in the fight for freedom — Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur — will be honored on an official $5 
legal tender coin of the Government of Niue! 

This coin offers a magnificent sculptured 
portrait of Gen. Douglas MacArthur — abso- 
lutely faithful to the spirit of the man in every 
detail. 

As a fitting tribute, the coin is inscribed 
with his famous motto “Old Soldiers Never 
Die.” Larger and thicker than a silver dollar, 
this coin is painstakingly minted in a gleaming 
proof-like finish! As part of New Zealand, Niue 
entered the War allied with Great Britain in 


Mail to: Coin Fulfillment Center, Niue 
7401 Cahill Road • Minneapolis, MN 55435 


Г1Үез! Please send me (qty). (Limit: 5) Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur 55 Commemorative Coin (s). $5 each plus $1 in- 
surance and postage: Total price $6 each. 307-451 


Name 

Address. 
City. 
State Zip 


Please allow 4 to 6 weeks. MN residents add 6% sales tax 
$1.63 Niue = $1 U.S. 1832-1 


©1989 C.C.S., Inc. 


Shown slightly enlarged. 

Actual diameter 1 1/2" 

1939. Niue is now issuing the coin to honor 

MacArthur's freedom fighting efforts in the 
South Pacific theatre. 

Your coin will arrive with a deluxe Display 
Folder and fascinating historical information. 
This special commemorative coin will be avail- 
able only for a short time and in limited quan- 
tity. To assure fair distribution, there is a limit 
of 5 coins per order. 

This inspiring coin can be yours only by 
direct order from the Coin Fulfillment Center, 
Niue or call toll-free 1-800-553-2214, Ext. 760. 


Your Satisfaction 100% Guaranteed! 


Photo: Historical Pictures Services, Chicago 


+ General Douglas MacArthur $5 Commemorative Coin * 


1 enclose full payment by check, to Coin Fulfillment Center. 
Г1 Charge my: VISA MasterCard 


American Express (0 Discover 


ТИ 


Expiration Date 
Account No. 


Signature 
Phone Мо ( —  ) 
For fast credit-card ordering, Call Toll-Free 


1-800-553-2214 


Ask for Extension 760 


(required) 
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SPIES 
IN THE 
REVOLUTION 
(1) 


GEO 


By WALTER R. HAEFELE 


eneral George Washington's es- 

pionage system was a major fac- 

tor in the Americans winning the 

Revolutionary War. Whether the 

commander of the Continental 

Army chose to fight or run, 
knowledge of British military strengths 
and movements was of crucial impor- 
tance. Much of this information could be 
obtained only through the use of secret 
agents. On a number of occasions the pos- 
session of intelligence regarding enemy in- 
tentions tipped the scales to victory for 
the chronically outnumbered American 
forces. Deception also served Washington 
as an effective weapon, when on occa- 
sion he used his spy system in reverse to 
send misleading information to his oppo- 
nents. 

The American espionage system was 
primitive at first because Washington and 
his staff had little experience in covert op- 
erations. Fighting Indians in the woods 
during the French and Indian War had 
hardly prepared the Americans for spying 
on the British. But by 1777 Washington 
had smoothly functioning spy rings in 
Philadelphia, and from 1778 to the war's 
end several espionage groups were trans- 
mitting invaluable intelligence to him 


ERAL 


GE WASHINGTON 
ESPIONAGE CHIEF 


from New York City, site of the British 
headquarters. Within three years after the 
war began, Washington and his staff were 
employing spies, double agents, secret 
inks, and code books—all still basic intel- 
ligence techniques today. 

Secrecy is paramount when running an 
intelligence operation, and Washington 
was especially careful to avoid betraying 
his agents. Today no Revolutionary War 
era secret files or day books about Ameri- 
can espionage activities, such as those the 
British kept in New York during the war, 
exist to identify Washington’s spies and 
agents. То gather information about 
American intelligence activities, histo- 
rians have studied spies’ memoirs, incom- 
plete expense accounts kept by Washing- 
ton and his subordinates, and secret 
agents’ letters that Washington and his 
staff copied. Spies destroyed letters that 
Washington wrote to them, but, fortu- 
nately for posterity, Washington saved 
facsimiles. Nevertheless, some of Wash- 
ington’s agents remain anonymous to this 
day. 

Washington kept careful records of the 
government money he spent during the 
war. Of his total expenditures of 
$160,000, about $17,000—a great deal of 


Continental Army 
commander George 
Washington may have 
used his brass spyglass 
to view enemy 
positions at the 
December 26, 1776 
battle of Trenton—as 
painted here by John 
Trumbull—but his most 
useful intelligence 
regarding enemy 
strengths, movements, 
and intentions during 
this and many other 
Revolutionary War 
campaigns was 
obtained by spies 
operating behind 
enemy lines. 
Washington understood 
the necessity for an 
espionage system, and 
a number of American 
victories were due at 
least in part to effective 
use of the intelligence 
network he created. 
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“GEORGE WASHINGTON BEFORE THE BATTLE OF TRENTON” BY JOHN TRUMBULL (CIRCA 1793) COURTESY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, BEQUEST OF GRACE WILKES 


Although 
Washington had 
little prior 
experience with 
military | 
intelligence, 
during the first 
years of the 
Revolution he 
and his generals 
were able to set 
up several useful 
spy rings and 
began 
employing secret 
inks, ciphers, 
and other basic 
espionage 
techniques. 


money in those days—was spent for 
‘‘reconnaissance.’’ He paid his spies 
in cash, using bags of coins finan- 
сіег Robert Morris provided. These 
expenses increased rapidly as the 
war continued. For example, in 
1777 Washington paid Nathaniel 
Sackett, who ran a spy ring in New 
Jersey and conducted counterespio- 
nage activities, $500 for expenses 
and $50 a month. But most secret 
agents served without pay and, for 
obvious reasons, without recogni- 
tion. 


Early Experiences 

In Boston during 1775 and early 
1776, many patriots, including Paul 
Revere, were active amateur spies 
and saboteurs. They slipped 
through British lines in row boats, 
or sailed around them in their fish- 
ing boats, bringing Washington in- 
telligence from within the British- 
occupied city. Washington wel- 
comed the information but, still 
being inexperienced and unable to 
properly evaluate it, hesitated to act 
on it. Fortunately, no major action 
was needed in Boston at that time. 
After the Continental forces seized 
Dorchester Heights above Boston, 


their subsequent bombardments 
from there forced the British to 
leave the city in March 1776. 

Early on, spying was a matter of 
finding an intelligent volunteer to 
send behind British lines. Captain 
Nathan Hale was a tragic example 
of this naive policy. After the British 
landed on Long Island in late sum- 
mer 1776 and soundly defeated the 
Continental Army there, Washing- 
ton had to withdraw his troops to 
Manhattan. While his army re- 
grouped, Washington needed to 
know British intentions and troop 
dispositions. 

During an open meeting of his 
military unit, Hale, a twenty-one- 
year-old Yale graduate, volunteered 
to spy. He traveled to Long Island 
and behind the British lines without 
а cover name, money, contacts, or a 
safe house that might shelter him. 
He had no secret way to send back 
his observations and drawings, so 
that on September 21 the British 
caught him carrying in his shoe 
drawings and other intelligence in- 
formation. The British hanged 
Hale, without a trial, in front of 
their artillery park near the Dove 
Tavern that stood near today's inter- 


section of 66th Street and Third Av- 
enue. 

Appalled by the poorly-executed 
mission, Washington became almost 
fanatically secretive after Hale's 
death. The American commander 
grew convinced of the need to or-. 
ganize a ''secret service." His offi- 
cers were sworn to eternal secrecy, 
which is why many spies' identities 
remained unknown long after the 
war. Washington was well aware of 
the consequences of defeat or of his 
headquarters being overrun by the 
British. If records about his spies 
fell into British hands, the patriots 
would die on the gallows. Further, 
even a peace treaty might not end 
Tory reprisals against his wartime 
secret agents. 

On July 26, 1777, Washington 
wrote to Colonel Elias Dayton, one 
of his intelligence officers, “The ne- 
cessity of procuring good intelli- 
gence is apparent and need not be 
further urged. АП that remains for 
me to add is, that you keep the 
whole matter as secret as possible. 
For upon Secrecy, Success depends 
in most enterprises of the kind, and 
for want of it, they are generally de- 
tealed № ; 

Soon after the Hale fiasco, Wash- 
ington had several spy masters and 
intelligence networks in operation. 
In addition to other duties, Colonel 
Elias Boudinot headed espionage in 
northern New Jersey, while Major 
Generals Israel Putnam and William 
Heath supervised the spies around 
New York. Nathaniel Sackett, a ci- 
vilian, had a separate espionage net- 
work in Perth Amboy and New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. Washington 
ordered Major General Thomas 
Mifflin to establish one in Philadel- 
phia. 


Intelligence Success at 
Philadelphia 


Mifflin's spy system started to de- 
liver a few months later, after the 
Continental Army had to abandon 
Philadelphia and the British occu- 
pied it. By December 1776, Wash- 
ington was headquartered at Valley 
Forge with his army confronting the 
British on an arc around Philadel- 
phia. : 

Major John Clark, a brilliant in- 
telligence officer who took over 
Mifflin's Philadelphia network, had 
among his informers there mer- 
chants, gentry, and a man aboard 
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BROWN BROTHERS, STERLING, PENNSYLVANIA 


the British fleet, as well as old 
ladies, farmers, and tradesmen who 
passed through the city. Day and 
night Clark was on the move con- 
tacting his agents, who delivered a 
constant stream of information. His 
spy ring became so efficient that 
within a few hours after the battle of 
Germantown in October 1777 he 
was able to report the number of 
British casualties. Other officers op- 
erated separate Philadelphia spy 
networks, and Washington person- 
ally directed some secret agents 
there. 

Lydia Darragh, a Quaker house- 

wife who had a son in the American 
army, lived on Second Street in Phil- 
adelphia, directly across from Brit- 
ish headquarters. According to a 
tradition passed down by Lydia's 
descendants, her husband William 
wrote on bits of paper intelligence 
information she secured. She placed 
them in buttons, covered them with 
cloth, sewed them on her young 
son's coat, and sent him out through 
the British lines. The teen-ager 
sought out his brother, Lieutenant 
Charles Darragh, and soon the in- 
formation was in Washington's 
hands. 
. After the British army usurped 
part of her house for conferences, 
Lydia listened one night through the 
wall of an adjacent closet. When she 
heard the British planning a Decem- 
ber 4-5, 1777 surprise attack on a 
weak spot in Washington's lines at 
Whitemarsh, Pennsylvania, she 
used her British pass to walk 
through their lines to buy flour out 
in the country—and to warn the 
Americans. As a result, Washington 
entrenched his army at just the right 
place to defend against the attack. 
The British had intended a major 
breakthrough with more than five 
thousand men, but when they en- 
countered strong resistance, they 
merely skirmished there, remaining 
for a few days before returning to 
Philadelphia. 

Trying to find out why their plans 
had failed, the British questioned 
Lydia but took no action against 
her. This disappointment at White- 
marsh, reported in London by Gen- 
eral Charles Cornwallis when he 
went on leave, discouraged the Brit- 
ish there and in Philadelphia, and 
may have influenced British General 
William Howe's decision to resign 
his command and return to Eng- 


land. The brave woman in her prim, 
gray Quaker dress had scored a ma- 
jor intelligence coup. 


Success at Trenton and 
Princeton 
Washington's brilliant Christmas 
Day 1776 foray against the Hessians 
in Trenton, New Jersey achieved 
success largely because of the work 
of a brave spy named John Honey- 
man. A weaver, butcher, and British 
army veteran of the French and In- 
dian War, Honeyman had met 
Washington earlier in Philadelphia 
and possibly spied for him there. 
Honeyman's Trenton activities 
followed a prearranged scenario: he 
courageously allowed himself to be 
proclaimed a Tory and a traitor in 
his hometown of Griggstown, New 
Jersey. He then fled to British- 
occupied Trenton, posing as a 
butcher. Later he contrived to be ar- 
rested by the Americans as a sus- 
pected Tory spy, but only after he 
had specific information about Hes- 
sian strengths and troop disposi- 
tions. Washington insisted on ques- 
tioning the captured Honeyman in 
his own tent. 
To screen his intentions, Washing- 


Washington 
respected the 
paramount 
importance of 
secrecy in 
working with his 
agents, and 
their identities 
were known 
only to him and 
a small circle of 
other intelligence 
chiefs. Even 
today the names 
of some of 
Washington's 
spies remain 
unknown. 


ton jailed Honeyman. Immediately 
afterward Honeyman escaped dur- 
ing a nearby fire, crossed the icy 
Delaware River, and bravely re- 
turned to Trenton. There he assured 
the Hessians that Washington's 
troops were disorganized; Honey- 
man then left town again. Although 
Washington's attack on Trenton the 
next day had its hazards, it was bril- 
liantly successful because it was 
based on foreknowledge. The sleet 
storm that kept the Hessian merce- 
nary troops indoors also helped. 
Within two hours the Continental - 
army killed or wounded about one 
hundred and captured more than 
nine hundred Hessians without los- 
ing a single man. This victory 
boosted the patriots' morale— 
especially when the captured Hes- 
sians were paraded through the 
streets of Philadelphia. 

In January 1777, one month after 
the battle of Trenton, Washington's 
spies provided him with extensive 
information about the British be- 
fore the battle of Princeton, New 
Jersey. Anonymous today, these 
spies plotted all the approaches to 
Princeton, as well as the British de- 
fenses and their artillery and troop 
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One of the Continental 
Army's first attempts at 
espionage ended in failure 
in September 1775 when 
Lieutenant Nathan Hale 
volunteered to go behind 
British lines on Long Island 
to obtain much-needed 
intelligence. Disguised as a 
schoolteacher but operating 
without adequate cover or 
a safe house, Hale was 
soon captured with 
incriminating papers on his 
person and was hanged. 
This was a bitter lesson for 
Washington, who conducted 
subsequent espionage 
operations with great care 
and secrecy. 


locations. Washington enjoyed the 
opportunity to chase fleeing British 
troops across an open field. The 
British retreated northward after the 
battle, and Washington's army set- 
tled into winter quarters in Morris- 
town. 


Spies Around New York 


Because New York City housed Brit- 
ish headquarters, important players 
in the American espionage game 
worked there and on nearby Long 
Island, setting up one of their first 
organized espionage networks. 

At first Brigadier General Charles 
Scott supervised many of the spies 
on Long Island, but in 1778 Wash- 
ington appointed Major Benjamin 
Tallmadge of the Second Regiment 
of Light Dragoons to take charge. 
Tallmadge, who had been Nathan 
Hale's close friend and classmate at 
Yale University, managed a highly 
effective team known as the Culper 
network. He also supervised other 
spies inside New York City; their 
identities are known only by initials 
in his record book. The intelligence 
they gathered came to him across 


Long Island Sound. He later wrote 
in his memoirs that he had “kept 
one or more boats constantly em- 
ployed on this business.’ 

To help him, Tallmadge, a native 
of Brookhaven, Long Island, en- 
listed his friends Abraham 
Woodhull and Robert Townsend, a 
Quaker and another member of 
Hale's 1773 Yale class. They were 
young men, financially well-off and 
of good social position, and thus 
able to mix easily with British offi- 
cers. They set up a systematic infor- 
mation collection and transmission 
line that the British were never able 
to stop. 

Townsend and a partner kept a 
general store in New York City. Fol- 
lowing Washington's written in- 
structions about espionage targets, 
he obtained information from Brit- 
ish officers when they bought in his 
store and from Tories who unwit- 
tingly gossiped in coffee houses. To 
fool the British, he wrote articles for 
The Royal Gazette, a Tory newspa- 
per owned by James Rivington, his 
partner in a coffee shop and, histo- 
rians now believe, another of Wash-. 
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ington's spies. Townsend had рег- 
haps a dozen other sources in New 
York „including a woman known to- 
day only as ':355." Woodhull 
occasionally visited New York to 
collect information, staying at his 
sister's house, where Townsend was 
a boarder. 

In communications with Washing- 
ton, Townsend became Samuel 
Culper, Jr., and Woodhull was Sam- 
uel Culper, Sr.; Tallmadge was John 
Bolton. Coded letters to and from 
Washington were usually written in 
invisible ink, and fragments of some 
messages are still preserved. John 
Jay, Continental Congress president 
and later the first chief justice of the 
United States, supplied bottles of 
the disappearing ink used for writ- 
ing the letters, as well as the fluid 
used by Washington to make the 
writing visible again. 

Tallmadge was an ingenious fel- 
low. He devised a code book of 756 
important words, including people's 
names, each having a number. He 
made only four copies—one each 
for Washington, the two Culpers, 
and himself. In this little book he 
also set up a substitution cipher, in 
which the letter “е” was "а," “f? 
was ‘‘b,”’ “t”? was *'z,"' and so on. 
'Here is an example, written origi- 
nally in invisible ink, from one of 
Culper's letters: **Dqpeu Beyocpu 
agreeable to 28 met 723 not far from 
727," which meant ‘‘Jonas 
Hawkins agreeable to appointment 
met Robert Townsend not far from 
New York." 

To conceal what he was writing to 
Washington, Townsend (Culper, Jr.) 
extracted a blank sheet from the 
middle of a ream of paper, wrote on 
it with secret ink, then reinserted it 
carefully in the ream again. The 
stack of sheets was then wrapped 
carefully and sealed to resemble an 
unopened ream. 

Culper spy ring courier Austin 
Roe brought instructions from 
Tallmadge to New York, periodically 
riding the fifty-five-mile distance on 
relays of horses. When he left, he 
added to his other purchases the 
ream of paper with Townsend's let- 
ter interleaved, braving the searches 
of British sentries at the Long Island 
ferry. Riding 110 miles in two days 
was exhausting, and on more than 
one of his missions Roe was assailed 
and robbed. 

In Setauket he extracted the spe- 


cial sheet of paper from the stack 
and strolled over to see his cattle in 
Woodhull's (Culper Sr.’s) field; 
there Roe deposited the sheet in a 
concealed box. Woodhull retrieved 
Townsend's letter, added informa- 
tion from other spies on Long Is- 
land in a secret note of his own, and 
sent the intelligence across Long Is- 
land Sound on Caleb Brewster's 
whaleboat. 


Woodhull knew where the rendez- ' 
vous with Brewster’s boat would be | 


by watching Anna Strong's clothes- . 


line across the creek in Strongs’ 
Neck. A black petticoat hanging on 
the line signalled that Brewster had 
arrived from Connecticut, and the 
number of handkerchiefs on the line 
indicated which of six landing places 
was being used. Woodhull delivered 
the messages there and Brewster fer- 
ried them across to Tallmadge, who 
sent the secret letters to Washing- 
ton's headquarters by relays of spe- 
cial couriers spaced fifteen miles 
apart. 

Washington relied heavily on the 
Culpers’ information; he wrote in 
May 1781 that "ої the Culpers' fi- 
delity and ability I entertain the 
highest opinion." This network sent 
back a stream of intelligence about 
British ships and troop movements, 
destinations, arrivals of supplies 
and informed speculations about in- 
tentions. A British attack on New 
London, Connecticut was foiled by 
warnings from the Culpers. 


Benedict Arnold and 
John André 


The Culper network sent back the 
first intimations that something pe- 
culiar was going on at West Point, 
then commanded by Brigadier Gen- 
eral Benedict Arnold. British Major 
John André was visiting at Town- 
send's father's home in Oyster Bay, 
Long Island, where other British of- 
ficers were quartered. Townsend's 
sister Sarah saw a stranger leave a 
letter addressed to John Anderson 
on a kitchen shelf and saw André 
slip in and pick it up. Later, she 
overheard André and other British 
officers speaking in low voices 
about a man named Anderson and 
the advantages of seizing West Point 
and its great quantity of military 
stores. Suspicious, she informed her 
brother in New York, who promptly 
sent a message across the Sound to 
Tallmadge. 


Major Benjamin Tallmadge 
headed one of Washington's 
most effective spy teams, 
known as the ‘‘Culper’’ 
network. Intelligence 
gathered in New York City 
by storekeeper Robert 
Townsend was regularly 
relayed by messenger to 
agent Abraham Woodhull 
at Setauket, Long Island, 
then ferried across Long 
Island Sound to the 
American lines. 


When the message reached him 
about a day later, Tallmadge learned 
that a man named Anderson, who 
soon admitted he was André, had 
recently been caught carrying in his 
boots intelligence information, in- 
cluding plans of West Point fortifi- 
cations. When Tallmadge remem- 
bered hearing that Arnold had 
issued an order specifically permit- 
ting *'Anderson" to pass through 
the American lines, he immediately 
realized what was happening. The 
sequence of events Tallmadge then 
triggered almost caused Arnold to 
be apprehended before he defected 
and boarded a British sloop. 

With so many British officers 
quartered in his Long Island town 
and even in his house, Woodhull of- 
ten feared discovery. He suffered a 
nervous collapse after two rollicking 
ladies burst into his room one night 
as he was writing a spy letter in in- 
visible ink. But after some weeks 
and a visit from Tallmadge, he re- 
sumed his intelligence activities. 

Arnold had been in Washington's 
confidence so long that everyone in 
Continued on page 69 
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SPIES 
IN THE 
REVOLUTION 
(п) 


By MARGARET STOLER 


As war clouds 
gathered during 
1774-75, British 
commanding 
general Thomas 
Gage (opposite) 
learned the 
decisions of 
American rebel 
leaders almost аѕ 
soon as they 
made them. The 
patriots knew 
there was an 
intelligence leak 
—but who was 
the traitor? 


ow he is to receive adequate 
punishment is I suppose a 
question for your code of 
laws and the objection to 

А POST FACTO laws; but 
something must be done, and he 
made an example of." James War- 
ren, chairman of the Continental 
Congress, was responding to an Oc- 
tober 1775 letter from John Adams, 
member of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives. Adams 
had requested advice on actions that 
might legally be taken against Dr. 
Benjamin Church, Jr., chief physi- 
cian of the newly established Conti- 
nental Army. As the result of recent 
revelations, the physician now stood 
accused of corresponding with the 
enemy. The available evidence 
strongly implied an even more dire 
probability—that Church was actu- 
ally a Tory spy. 

To most of those who knew Ben- 
jamin Church, this was an astound- 
ing turn of events. Throughout the 
past decade of growing political un- 
rest in the colony, Church had been 
an ardent spokesman and propagan- 
dist for the patriot cause. He was a 
close associate of the leading radi- 
cals in Massachusetts, including 
Samuel and John Adams and John 
Hancock; had tended the wounded 


DENJAMIN CHURCH 
SON OF LIBERTY, TORY SPY 


at the Battle of Lexington; was a re- 
spected delegate to the Massachu- 
setts Provincial Congress and a 
trusted member of the secret Com- 
mittee of Safety; and now held a po- 
sition of responsibility in the Conti- 
nental Army. That one so close to 
the heart of revolutionary activities 
could be a traitor to the patriot 
cause seemed almost incomprehens- 
ible. 


orn in Newport, Rhode Island 
Ў in 1734, Church was the eldest 
of seven children of Deacon 
Benjamin Church and his wife 
Hannah. The family was one of the 
oldest in New England. Deacon 
Church's grandfather, a soldier and 
captain of a Plymouth company, 
had achieved distinction as an In- 
dian fighter during King Philip's 
War in the 1670s. 

When Benjamin Jr. was still a 
child the family moved to Boston, 
where Deacon Church established 
an auction house and sold imported 
goods. Benjamin attended Boston 
Latin School and graduated from 
Harvard College in 1754, ninth in a 
class of twenty. He was known 
among his colleagues for his wit and 
poetry, most of which was satirical. 
Later Church's verse took on a more 
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Preceding page: British general 
Thomas Gage was Massachusetts 
governor and British military 
commander in the colonies during 
the tense months before war broke 
out between America and England. 
Samuel Adams and other rebel 
leaders fomented resistance against 
the British through their Committee 
of Safety but were repeatedly 
frustrated when Gage learned of 
their proceedings. Although the 
rebels realized that "there was a 
Traytor in the Provincial Congress, & 
that Gage was possessed of all their 
Secrets," they were unable to 
determine the identity of the spy in 
their midst until September 1775, 
when an intercepted secret message 
led to Dr. Benjamin Church, Jr., a 
member of the patriots' inner circle 
of leaders. 


Paul Revere, who harbored doubts 
about Benjamin Church's loyalty to 
the patriot cause, encountered the 
physician on April 20, 1775, the 
day after the ‘‘shots heard around 
the world.'' Church described being 
present at the clash on Lexington 
Common and claimed that as he 
was encouraging the American 

, militia to resist the advancing British 
regulars he was splashed with blood 
from a fatally wounded minuteman. 
““{ well remember,’’ Revere wrote 
twenty years later, ‘‘that | argued 
with my self, if a Man will risque his 
life in a Cause, he must be a Friend 
to that cause; & | never suspected 
him after, till He was charged with 
being a Traytor.'' 


serious tone; one poem appeared in 
Pietas et Gratulatio, Harvard Col- 
lege's gift to George III, eulogizing 
the death of the king's father in 
1761. Another poem, ‘‘The 
Choice,’’ about the new leisure class 
in America, would become a land- 
mark in the history of colonial liter- 
ature. 

Following his graduation, Church 
studied medicine for three years, in- 
cluding two years under Dr. Charles 
Pynchon, one of the leading physi- 
cians in London. While in England, 


Church married Sarah Hill. Return- 
ing to Boston in about 1759, he set 
up a practice, advertising "а good 
assortment of Druggs and medicine 
to be sold at his shop . . . by large or 
small quantities; Where Town and 
Country Physicians may be supplied 
with the best medicine at the Most 
reasonable rates ALSO some noted 
Modern author in Physic Surgery 
and Midwifery, and all kinds of gro- 
селу! 

In addition to selling drugs and 
ministering to patients, Church gave 


lectures on anatomy to the public, 
and, when he was able to gain access 
to an unclaimed cadaver, taught the 
art of dissecting to his peers. His 
practice prospered, and he became 
one of the leading physicians in Bos- 
ton. 

Church's family expanded to in- 
clude two sons and two daughters. 
In 1768 the physician built a lavish 
summer home in Raynham, suppos- 
edly going into debt in the process, 
and three years later he purchased a 
large house in one of Boston's most 
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respected neighborhoods. 


ith Parliament's passage of 

the Stamp Act in 1765, 
Church became active in 
Massachusetts politics, asso- 
ciating with some of the colony’s 
leading revolutionary ideologues. 
He applied his poetic talent to writ- 
ing songs for the Sons of Liberty 
and spent his Saturday afternoons 
in the long room above the Boston 
Gazette, writing virulent anti-British 
propaganda in company with James 
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Otis, John Hancock, Dr. Joseph 
Warren, and Samuel and John Ad- 
ams. 

John Adams's diary describes the 
meetings in the long room as ‘‘Curi- 
ous employment ... cooking up 
paragraphs, articles, occurrences 
and working the political Ma- 
chine! At one of the meetings 
Samuel Adams introduced the idea 
of sending letters to other communi- 
ties stating their grievances. Thus 
was established the Committee of 
Correspondence. Benjamin Church 


and Joseph Warren made up the 
first subcommittee. 

The revolutionaries’ propaganda 
network had a significant effect in 
arousing sentiment against arbitrary 
British taxation and administration. 
Governor Thomas Hutchinson 
noted in his diary that ‘‘all of a sud- 
den from a state of peace, order and 
general contentment ... the ргоу- 
ince more or less from one end to 
the other, was brought into a state of 
Contention, disorder, and general 
dissatisfaction.”’ 
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The Revolutionary War's opening 
clashes at Lexington Green and 
Concord Bridge (above) took place 
when British regulars in Boston were 
dispatched to Concord to capture 
rebel munitions stored there. 
Historical evidence suggests that Dr. 
Benjamin Church supplied the British 
command with intelligence regarding 
the location of militia depots, and 
thus he probably played a small but 
crucial role in that day's momentous 
events. 


Following the Boston Massacre in 
March 1770, Church was called to 
testify at a hearing regarding his 
postmortem examination of riot 
leader Crispus Attucks and to head 
a small committee of dissenters in 
protesting the shootings to Gover- 
nor Hutchinson. In March 1773, on 
the third anniversary of the inci- 
dent, the physician presented an im- 
passioned memorial oration before 
a vast audience in Old South 
Church. ‘‘Where are the residue of 
active citizens that were wont to 
tread these sacred floors?” asked 
Church. **Fallen by the hands of the 
vindictive assassins Loyalty 
stands on tiptoe at the shocking rec- 
ollection which justice, virtue, 
honor, patriotism, become suppli- 


ants for immoderate vengeance." 
Following the speech, Yale College 
awarded Church an honorary mas- 
ter of arts degree. 

In mid-1773, Boston patriots es- 
tablished a Committee of Safety to 
coordinate rebel activities and moni- 
tor the British factions in the area. 
The self-appointed group held meet- 
ings in Boston's Green Dragon Тау- 
ern. Its membership included 
Church, John Hancock, Paul Re- 
vere, Robert Paine, Joseph and 
James Warren, and Samuel and 
John Adams. Each swore on a Bible 
at every meeting that all the pro- 
ceedings would remain secret. 

Soon after the Boston Tea Party 
in December 1773, the Boston rebels 


began collecting arms and storing - 


E 
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them in outlying areas such as Rox- 
bury, Dorchester, Concord, and 
Lexington. As a chairman of the 
Committee of Safety, Church was 
aware of the location and amount of 
the arms. 

He continued to speak out vehe- 
mently against the British. At a 
town meeting on November 3, 1774, 
Church's speech was so incendiary 
that only through the efforts of 
James Otis was a riot prevented. 
Five and one-half months later, on 
April 19, 1775, war began at Lex- 
ington and Concord. 

Church claimed to have been 
present at the opening clash on the 
Lexington common. The day after 
the battle he showed Paul Revere 
**some blood on his Stocking, which 
he said Spirted on him from a man 
who was kill’d near him, as he was 
urging the Militia on.’’ Several days 
later Church entered British- 
occupied Boston, ostensibly for 
medical supplies, an act his peers 
considered quite dangerous. Upon 
returning, the physician reported 
that he had been arrested and taken 
before General Thomas Gage (the 
new Massachusetts governor and 
British military commander in the 
colonies), then eventually released. 

' Church was appointed to write 
the provincial account of the battles 
at Lexington and Concord, propa- 
ganda that proved highly effective in 
rallying the colonies to take up 
arms. His vivid narrative empha- 
sized that the American minutemen 
at Lexington were “so far from be- 
ing disposed to commit hostilities 
against the troops of their sover- 
eign, that unless attacked, they were 
determined to. be peaceable specta- 
tors” to the movements of the Brit- 
ish forces. “The devastation com- 
mitted by the British troops on their 
retreat," he continued, ‘‘is almost 


. beyond description; such as plun- 


dering and burning of dwelling- 
houses and other buildings, driving 
into the street women in child-bed, 
killing old men in their houses un- 
armed... . And all this because 
these colonies will not submit to the 
iron yoke of arbitrary power." Dis- 
patched by fast ship to England on 
orders of the Continental Congress, 
Church's account of Lexington and 
Concord reached London before the 
official British report on the battles, 
causing confusion and embarrassing 
the British government. 


he Committee of Safety met 

frequently during late 1774 

and early 1775. Soon it be- 

came apparent to the rebel 
leaders that General Gage knew of 
their decisions almost before the ink 
was dry on the minutes of their 
meetings. But despite additional 
precautions over the next several 
months—including moving the 
meeting site and excluding John 
Leonard (a member of the group 
not trusted by Samuel Adams) from 
crucial decisions—rebel secrets con- 
tinued to fall into British hands. The 
American defeat at Bunker Hill on 
June 17, 1775 was attributed in part 
to the fact that Gage had obtained 
prior intelligence regarding the size 
of rebel fortifications. 

After the devastating losses at 
Bunker Hill, the Committee of 
Safety intensified its efforts to dis- 
cover the informer. Attention turned 
to Church when some members re- 
called the doctor's rather mysterious 
trip into Boston after the battle at 
Lexington. It was also reported by 
Church's apprentice/bookkeeper 
that the physician, who was usually 
“much drove for money," was en- 
joying a considerable increase in his 
accounts of late. Paul Revere fur- 
ther observed that Church "Кері 
company with a Capt. Price, a half- 
pay British officer, & that He fre- 
quently dined with him, & Robin- 
son, one of the Commissioners."' 
But when questioned, Church ex- 
plained that he associated with Price 
and Robinson ““оп purpose to find 
out their plans." The physician's 
longstanding record as a.prominent 
revolutionary spokesman and prop- 
agandist now worked in his favor, 
and it was recalled that he had never 
hesitated in giving his time and en- 


ergy to the rebel cause. Briefly 


aroused, suspicions faded. 

Although Church firmly espoused 
the revolutionary cause, his brother- 
in-law John Fleming was an ardent 
Tory. Fleming had emigrated from 
England to Boston in 1765 and with 
John Mein opened a print shop 
there. They published the Boston 
Chronicle, a popular Tory newspa- 
per. In 1769 rebels stoned the shop, 
breaking windows and axing the 
door. Mein returned to England, but 
Fleming remained in Boston and 
opened a new shop. 

Soon after Bunker Hill, Fleming 
wrote to Church, urging him to de- 
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fect to British-occupied Boston: 
“They [the British] are determined 
to Crush this rebellion ... For 
God's sake, Doctor, come to town 
directly. Pll engage to procure you а 
pardon. Your sister is unhappy un- 
der the apprehension of your being 
taken and hanged for a rebel. . . We 
know well that you are divided; 
That your people are discouraged; 
that you want Discipline, artillary 
[sic] and Ammunition." Fleming 
suggested that Church go to New- 
port and board a British warship 
there, but the physician did not fol- 
low his brother-in-law's advice. 

On May 16, 1775, the Massachu- 
setts Provincial Congress voted to 
apply for aid from the Second Con- 
tinental Congress in Philadelphia 
and to propose that a Continental 
Army be established. Church was 
appointed to carry the proposal to 
Philadelphia. It was accepted by the 
Continental Congress, and George 
Washington was appointed supreme 
commander of the army. On July 3 
Church was one of the officials who 
welcomed Washington to Massachu- 
setts. Three weeks later Church was 
unanimously elected director and 
chief physician of the first Conti- 
nental Army hospital, in Cambridge. 


n August 1775 a woman from 

Cambridge arrived in Newport, 

Rhode Island, where she visited 

Godfrey Wenwood, a friend 
with whom she had previously had 
an intimate relationship. Wenwood, 
now a respected baker in Newport, 
supplied most of the British ships in 
the harbor with bread and pastries. 
Wenwood's old lover asked for his 
help in delivering a letter to Sir 
James Wallace, commander of the 
HMS Rose, or to either of two local 
men, one a Royal customs agent and 
the other a prominent Tory business- 
man. Wenwood agreed to give the 
letter, which was addressed to a 
“Major Cane in Boston," to Cap- 
tain Wallace during his next visit to 
the HMS Rose. 

It was several days before Wen- 
wood's next scheduled delivery to 
the Rose. In the interim the baker, 
who despite his business dealings 
with the British Navy was an ardent 
patriot, began to question why his 
former girlfriend would be corre- 
sponding with a British army -offi- 
cer. He showed the letter to Maxwell 
Adams, a local schoolmaster, who 
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The origins and authenticity 
of this rather crude portrait 
of Dr. Benjamin Church are 
uncertain. Apparently 
drawn by an amatevr artist, 
it may or may not reflect his 
actual appearance. Perhaps 
appropriately, that detail— 
like virtually every other 

of Church's life and death— 
remains shrouded in 
mystery. 


broke the wax seal and opened it. 
Finding that the correspondence 
was in cipher, and unsure of what to 
do next, the two men laid the myste- 
rious letter aside. 

Later Wenwood received a letter 
from the girl, who asked why he had 
rot delivered the message. The 

aker's old lover also warmly as- 
: ured him that ‘‘thar is aserten per- 
son hear wants to Sea you verey 
much So pray com as Swon as pose- 
БЕШ ШЕ? 

Their suspicions rekindled, Wen- 
wood and Maxwell took the letter to 
Henry Ward, patriot secretary of 
Rhode Island, who advised Wen- 
wood to forward the letter to Gen- 
eral Nathan Greene, commander of 
Rhode Island troops in Cambridge. 
Wenwood rode to Cambridge and 
reported to Greene. After examin- 
ing the ciphered message and the 
woman's letter, General Greene es- 
corted Wenwood to Vassal House, 
Washington's temporary quarters in 
Cambridge, where the two men 
gained an immediate audience with 
the commander in chief. Washing- 


| ton questioned Wenwood, then or- 


dered the arrest of the baker's 
former girlfriend. 

Later the same evening the young 
woman was delivered to Vassal 
House. Washington possessed exten- 
sive experience in interrogation, 
having served as examining magis- 
tate in Virginia, and he and his aides 
questioned the girl through most of 
the night. ““Еог a long time she was 
proof against every threat and per- 
suasion to discover the Author,” the 
general later noted, but finally at 
daybreak the woman revealed that 
Dr. Benjamin Church had written 
the letter. She also admitted to being 
Church's mistress. 

After seeking advice from local 
authorities who knew Church, 
Washington ordered the physician 
taken into custody. Church readily 
admitted that the letter was ‘his, 
maintaining that it was intended for 
his brother-in-law Fleming “in an- 
swer to one he wrote to him." Ac- 
cording to Warren, Church further 
claimed that the letter contained er- 
roneous information “calculated by 
magnifying the numbers of the 
army, their regularity, their provi- 
sions and ammunition, etc., to do 
great service to us. He declares his 
conduct tho’ indiscreet was not 
wicked." 

Despite his protestations that the 
letter contained no treasonous mate- 
rial, Church declined to provide the 
key to its cipher. Washington was 
forced to enlist three amateur cryp- 
tographers to decode the message. 
By October 3, with one cryptanalyst 
working independently and the 
other two as a team, they broke the 
cipher. All three men arrived at iden- 
tical conclusions: the letter con- 
tained military intelligence, includ- 
ing information on American losses 
at Bunker Hill and the amount of 
military equipment stored in New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut. Although the figures 
were somewhat exaggerated (as 
Church had claimed), the informa- 
tion given was known only by mili- 
tary officers and a few members of 
the Committee of Safety. [For a 
more complete study of the crypto- 
gram, see pages 36-41.] 

Washington ordered that Church 
be formally arrested. He was placed 
in Cambridge Prison. 

The general also had the physi- 
cian's papers and records seized. 


Nothing suspicious was found; 
Washington later reported to Con- 
gress that apparently ““а confidant 
had been among [the papers] before 
my messenger arrived.” 

Washington and his generals sum- 
moned Church before a council of 
war on October 3-4, finding the 
physician guilty of “holding crimi- 
nal correspondence with the en- 
emy." But the commander in chief 
was somewhat at a loss as to what to 
do next, for the Articles of War re- 
cently enacted by the Continental 
Congress failed to provide an ap- 
propriate punishment for such a se- 
rious offense. He turned the case 
over to the Massachusetts Assembly 
and the Continental Congress. 


ews of Church's apparent 

treason sent shock waves of 

disbelief throughout the col- 

ony, shaking the confidence 
of those involved in the revolution- 
ary movement. 

The physician's arrest gave James 
Warren '*much uneasiness, not only 
as it affects the character, and may 
prove the ruin of a man who I used 
to have a tolerable opinion of, but 
as it may be the cause of many sus- 
picions and jealousies, and what is 
still worse, have a tendency to dis- 
credit the recommendations of my 
friends in Congress." 

John Adams was even more dis- 
mayed: “1 stand astonished. A Man 
of Genius, of Learning, of Family, 
of Character, a Writer of Liberty 
Songs and good ones too, a Speaker 
of Liberty orations, a Member of 
the Boston Committee of Corre- 
spondence, a Member of the Massa- 
chusetts Congress, an Agent for that 
Congress to the Continental Con- 
gress, a Member of the House, A 
Director General of the Hospital 
and Surgeon General—Good God! 
What shall we say of Human Na- 
ture? What shall we say of Ameri- 
can Patriots?" 

Finally, on October 27, 1775, 
Church was summoned before the 
Massachusetts Assembly. He contin- 
ued to claim his innocence, arguing 
that he had purposely exaggerated 
the strength of the colonial forces in 
his letter and sent it in an attempt to 
bluff British military commanders 
into seeking peace. “I have been led 
from Caiaphas to Herod, and from 
Herod to Pontius Pilate," the pris- 


oner complained, noting that he had . 
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been convicted by military, not civil 
law, and that he had not been ac- 
corded the services of a lawyer. “I 
demand your confidence, gentle- 
men," he appealed in conclusion: 
“The warmest Bosom here does not 
flame with a brighter Zeal, for the 
security, happiness and liberties of 
America than mine." 

The disgraced physician’s protes- 
tations were to no avail. He was 
“utterly expelled’’ from the Provin- 
cial Congress and returned to jail. 
On November 7 the Continental 
Congress ordered that Church ‘‘be 
close confined in some secure gaol 
in the colony of Connecticut, with- 
out the use of pen, ink and paper, 
and that no person be allowed to 
converse with him except in the 
presence and hearing of a Magis- 
trate of the Town or the Sherriff 
of the County where he shall be 
confined ... until further orders 
from this or a future Congress." 

Church was sent to Norwich 
Prison in Connecticut and placed in 
“а close, narrow, dark and noisom 
cell which had been ventilated by 
one small grate, which was now 
blocked up.” The town felt no obli- 
gation to feed the prisoner, so 
Church's father, whose home in 


‘Boston had been confiscated for use 


as quarters for British soldiers, took 
on the added burden of providing 
food for his son. 

On January 1, 1776, Church was 
permitted to write a letter to the 
Continental Congress protesting the 
poor conditions in his cell, which he 
claimed were causing frequent 
asthma attacks, and requesting per- 
mission to exercise in the yard out- 
side. Governor Jonathan Trumbull 
was subsequently instructed to per- 
mit Church to exercise but always 
accompanied by an armed guard. 

The following May; Church's fa- 
ther, his brother Edward, and three 
physicians petitioned the Continen- 
tal Congress for his release, claim- 
ing that his health had deteriorated 
so badly that he would soon die. 
Permission was granted under the 
conditions that sureties of £1,000 be 
provided and that Church not corre- 
spond with the enemy nor leave 
Massachusetts. Seeking funds for 
the bond, Church's father wrote to 
John Hancock requesting the two 
months' back pay for the physi- 
cian's services as army medical di- 
rector. The elder Church claimed his 


son's right to the money since "Пе 
was taken up and confined for writ- 
ing a Ltr to his brother [in-law] 
Fleming which was deemed by some 
prejudicial to his country, but to me 
and others He was repeatedly af- 
firmed the Contrary, that he never 
meant to injure, but to save his 
country. . .." 

Noting the populace's intense 
prejudice against Church, many ob- 
servers felt that he would be killed if 
released from prison. “If he is set at 
liberty even after he has received se- 
vere punishment," Abigail Adams 
wrote to her husband, “I do not 
think he will be safe.” 

Her concerns proved well- 
founded. Church was finally re- 
leased, and he rode to Waltham 
where he planned to spend the night 
at the inn. When the townspeople 
learned of his presence there, a mob 
stormed the house. Only through 
the aid of the local sheriff was 
Church able to escape through a 
rear window. He was then escorted 
to Cambridge Prison for his own 
safety, where he remained. 

Six months later General William 
Howe (who had replaced Gage as 
British commander in the colonies) 
negotiated a prisoner exchange Бе- 
tween Church and an American sur- 
geon held by the British. But when a 
carriage arrived at Cambridge 
Prison to pick up Church, a riotous 
mob attacked the officers sent to 
protect the prisoner, and he again 
had to be returned to his cell. 

The mob then headed for the 
house in which Church's abandoned 
wife Sarah and their children re- 
sided. Mrs. Church later testified 
that "пої content with wreaking 
their malice on your memorialist's 
husband, they broke open his 
house, pillaged and destroyed every 
thing it contain'd, not leaving her a 
change of cloathes, nor even a bed 
for her or her children to lie on." A 
few pieces of silver plate overlooked 
by the looters later secured passage 
for Sarah and the children to Eng- 
land. (There she eventually received 
an £150 annual pension ““їп conse- 
quences of certain services [her hus- 
band] had rendered government.’’) 

On January 9, 1778, the General 
Court of Massachusetts ordered 
that Church be sent into exile: ‘‘the 
Sheriff of the County of Suffock be 
and hereby is Directed to Remove 
Doct. Church on Board the Sloop 


Welcome, Cpt. James Smithwick, 
Master, bound for the Island of 
Martinique when she is ready for 
sail." 

The Welcome departed on Janu- 
ary 12. A few days later a violent 
storm apparently sank the sloop. 
There were no known survivors. 


o ended—or nearly ended—the 

unhappy story of Benjamin 

Church, Jr., physician, patriot, 

and traitor. In 1930—152 years 
after Church's death—American 
historian William L. Clements pur- 
chased a portion of General Thomas 
Gage's papers and manuscripts, and 
for the first time the extent of the 
physician’s duplicity became 
known. Among Gage’s files were at 
least four letters that have been 
identified as originating from 
Church. The correspondence re- 
vealed to the British commander 
some of the patriots’ most secret po- 
litical and military information. 
Church had informed Gage that the 
rebels were amassing military sup- 
plies in Concord and Lexington, 
and that they planned to fortify 
Dorchester Heights and Bunker 
Hill. The British movements leading 
to clashes at Concord and Lex- 
ington on April 19, 1775, and the 
American defeat at Bunker Hill on 
June 17, can at least in part be at- 
tributed to intelligence provided by 
the physician. 

At his trial Church had claimed 
that ‘‘regard to place, popularity or 
the detestable motive of avarice 
never influenced my conduct in pub- 
lic life." But in one letter to Gage 
dated April 1775, he reminded the 
British general that “The 25th of 
this month finishes a quarter,” leav- 
ing little doubt that Church was be- 
ing paid for his services as a spy. * 


Massachusetts free-lance writer and re- 
searcher Margaret G. Stoler specializes 
in early American history. 


Recommended additional reading: Титп- 
coats, Traitors, and Heroes by John 
Bakeless (Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott 
Company, 1959) contains two chapters 
on Benjamin Church's role as a British 
spy and amateur cryptographer. General 
Gage's Informers by Allen French (New 
York: Greenwood Publishers, 1968) ex- 
amines Church’s spying activities as re- 
vealed through the papers and records 
of General Thomas Gage. 
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ate in September 1775, a 

three-page letter written in ci- 

pher was placed before Lieu- 

tenant General George Wash- 

ington. The forty-three-year- 
old general could have been excused 
had he chosen to ignore the intru- 
sion; he needed no secret messages 
to complicate his new duties as com- 
mander of the fledgling Continental 
Army. At the very least, he was 
rusty. He had been away from sol- 
diering for seventeen years, running 
a Virginia plantation as the “private 
gentleman of Mount Vernon"! until 
being appointed commander in 
chief in June 1775—two months af- 
ter the battles of Lexington and 
Concord and the day before the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill. Not until early 
July did he actually assume com- 
mand of the American forces be- 
sieging Boston. 

Headquartered in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, across the Charles 
River basin from Boston, Washing- 
ton had labored through the sum- 
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THE CHURCH 
CRYPTOGRAM: 


TO CATCH A TORY SPY 


By MICHAEL L. PETERSON 


mer trying to turn a ragtag band of 
patriots into an army. His forces 
were short of artillery. There were 
few engineers. Probably most vex- 
ing for Washington was his army’s 
lack of adequate funding. Early in 
the war, he probably spent as much 
time wrestling with Congress over 
money as fighting the British. In 
part because of the financial prob- 
lems, the commander in chief found 
insufficient numbers of troops fit 
for duty, and those men he had were 
poorly clothed, badly housed, and 
undisciplined. 

In light of these difficulties, an 
unreadable message might well have 
appeared an unwelcome distraction. 
But to his credit, Washington imme- 
diately recognized the letter as possi- 
ble evidence of betrayal of the 
American cause. 

That the secret letter had reached 
the general at all could be called an 
act of Providence. Only a fortuitous 
sequence of unusual, sometimes 
melodramatic events had made it 


possible. 

The enciphered message had first 
appeared in the hands of Godfrey 
Wenwood, a bachelor baker in New- 
port, Rhode Island, who acquired 
the sealed correspondence from a 
former intimate acquaintance who 
lived in Cambridge. Their relation- 
ship apparently had not involved 
political discussions, because the 
woman seemed unaware that Wen- 
wood was an American patriot. 
Why else would she have tried to in- 
duce him to help her deliver the let- 
ter in Newport to any of several in- 
dividuals, all known to be loyal to 
the Crown? 

Wenwood was understandably re- 
luctant to comply with the woman’s 
request. He could see that the letter 
was openly addressed to ‘‘Major 
Cane in Boston on his magisty’s 
sarvice" —undoubtedly a British of- 
ficer. (Cane was, in fact, an aide to 
British commanding general 
Thomas Gage.) Suspicious of the 
circumstances, Wenwood sent the 
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Preceding page: In early September 
1775 an unlikely chain of events 
placed a mysterious, ciphered letter 
into the hands of recently appointed 
Continental Army commander 
George Washington. The three-page 
letter (page 1 is reproduced here) 
consisted of about 3,800 closely- 
spaced symbols. When deciphered, 
the 1,000-word message implicated 
trusted patriot spokesman and 
Army medical chief Dr. Benjamin 
Church as a Tory spy. 


Several days after the 1775 battle 
of Bunker Hill, Dr. Church 

entered British-occupied Boston to 
tend to wounded American prisoners 
(or by some accounts to obtain 
medical supplies). After his return to 
rebel-held Cambridge, Church 
described being arrested and taken 
before British commander Thomas 
Gage for questioning. Subsequent 
events and circumstances suggest, 
however, that Church met Gage not 
as a prisoner but as a Tory spy. 
Church's intercepted cryptogram, 
sent the following month and 
apparently intended for Gage, 
contained information on American 

' casualties at Bunker Hill. Messages 
sent to Gage before the battle 
(found among the British general's 
papers more than 150 years later) 
warned that the Americans intended 
to occupy the heights. 


woman on her way with assurances 
of a later delivery. 

The baker may have then forgot- 
ten about the letter; he was prepar- 
ing for marriage, preoccupation 
enough for anyone. He did eventu- 
ally take the letter to a friend—a lo- 
cal schoolmaster named Adam 
Maxwell, who had no compunction 
about breaking the seal and opening 
the missive. Although the two men 
saw the message was conveyed in 
unreadable characters, Wenwood, 
for reasons now unknown, took no 
immediate action. 


The story might have ended there 
but for the Cambridge woman's per- 
sistence. In late September, almost 
two months after leaving the letter 
with Wenwood, she wrote him a 
note expressing wonder at why he 
had “never Sent wot you promest to 
send." 

This note compelled the obvious 
question: How did the woman know 
Wenwood had not forwarded the 
letter to Boston unless she had con- 
tact with the British? 

Wenwood was finally moved to 
meaningful action. Accompanied by 


his friend the schoolmaster, he went 
to Henry Ward, the patriot secretary 
of the Rhode Island colony. Ward 
recognized the potential significance 
of the letter and urged Wenwood to 
forward it to Continental Army 
headquarters as soon as possible. To 
avoid alerting British spies, Ward 
also cautioned Wenwood against 
making the trip himself. 

Despite the warning, the young 
baker rode directly to Cambridge, 
where he delivered the letter to Brig- 
adier General Nathanael Greene. 
Greene in turn escorted Wenwood to · 
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the commander in chief. 

As might be expected from some- 
one of Washington's character, the 
general moved quickly to solve the 
mystery of who had written what to 
Cane. Washington first asked Wen- 
wood to locate the woman and to 
uncover the author's name through 
the art of friendly persuasion. When 
the baker's charm failed to bring 
forth positive results, Washington 
had the woman arrested. In due 
course, following protracted inter- 
rogation by the general himself, she 
was persuaded, naming Dr. Ben- 
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jamin Church, Jr. 

Washington was undoubtedly 
shocked. Church was an eminent 
Boston physician, long-standing 
member of the Massachusetts Pro- 
vincial Congress, colleague of Sam- 
uel Adams and John Hancock, and 
Washington's recently appointed 
“Director General of the Hospital’? 
for the Continental Army. The 
woman, it turned out, had been not 
only the doctor's messenger but also 
his mistress. 

Brought to headquarters under 
guard, Church confirmed that the 


letter was his but protested that it 
was intended only for his brother-in- 
law in Boston. Church also claimed 
that the message contained nothing 
criminal and declared his loyalty to 
the American cause. He declined, 
however, to decipher the letter. 


nciphered messages, in and of 
themselves, were not inher- 
ently suspicious during the 
eighteenth century. In those 
days, letters were simply folded over 
and sealed in wax without a U.S. 
Postal Service or even an envelope 
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Simple Cipher, 
Tough Puzzle 


he Church cryptogram may 

have been written in a 
“simple” cipher (involving the 
substitution of symbols for letters) 
and may have been ‘‘rapidly’’ 
decrypted by Washington's 
cryptanalysts, but the reader 
should not conclude that the 
solution was easy. The message was 
a fairly tough nut to crack in 1775 
and is no less difficult today. 
Beyond its cipher alphabet, the 
cryptogram contains several 
features adding to its complexity, 
including a handwritten text of 
variable legibility, no separation 
between words, no capitalization, 
and virtually no punctuation. 

The classical approach to 
breaking a letter-substitution cipher 
begins by counting the number of 
times each symbol appears, then 
listing these in descending order of 
appearance. Character distribution 
studies of written English have 
shown that the eleven most-used 
letters, in descending order, are 
usually ETOANIRSHDL. (The 
Church cryptogram varies slightly 
from this sequence after the first 
three letters.) 

With patience and crossed 
fingers, the cryptanalyst uses this 
frequency distribution principle 
and intuition to produce logically 
likely words from already-assumed 
letters. Eventually, readable text 
will appear. 

For the reader with the courage 
and time to tackle such a puzzle, 
the first eleven lines of Church’s 
message are reproduced at right. 
Because counting all of the 
characters (even in this small 
portion of the message) is a very 
tedious exercise, the reader is 
invited to take advantage of the 
colored dots appearing over the 
three most-used symbols—which 
may be assumed to represent the 
letters E, T, and O. 

The deciphered text for the entire 
message appears on page 43. ж 
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FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


to protect them from prying eyes. 
Many people, including Thomas 
Jefferson, frequently enciphered 
their personal correspondence to 
ensure its confidentiality. 

What pointed so strongly to espi- 
onage was the intentionally circui- 
tous route the message had taken. It 
simply did not make sense for an in- 
nocent letter, written in Cambridge 
and addressed to nearby Boston, to 
be delivered by way of Loyalist 
hands in Newport, some sixty-five 
miles south of its intended destina- 
tion. 

Because Church refused to deci- 
pher his ‘‘innocent’’ letter, Washing- 
ton sought someone who would. 
Three members of the Continental 
Army proved willing to mount a 
**cryptanalytic" attack on the secret 
message. The Reverend Samuel 
West, a chaplain, was given a copy. 
And Elbridge Gerry, who later be- 
came the fifth vice president of the 
United States, teamed up with 
Elisha Porter, a colonel in the Mas- 
sachusetts militia. All reputedly had 
some familiarity with secret writing. 

On October 3, a few days after 
the confrontation with Church, 
Washington received two separate 
deciphered texts. West, Gerry, and 
Porter had reached the same conclu- 
sions and results. The original letter 
had been written in English and en- 
ciphered using what cryptanalysts 
call a **simple monoalphabetic sub- 
stitution system’’: each plain or real 
letter in the message was replaced by 
a secret letter or symbol that never 
varied. 

The cipher system used by Church 
was quite primitive, even for the 
eighteenth century. The amateur 
code-breakers recovered the original 
message by using a cryptanalytic 
principle called ‘‘frequency distribu- 
tion." 

West, Gerry, and Porter undoubt- 
edly began the code-breaking pro- 
cess by tabulating the different sym- 
bols and noting the number of times 
each appeared in the message. The 
cryptogram not surprisingly con- 
tained twenty-seven different sym- 
bols (which, it soon became clear, 
represented the twenty-six charac- 
ters of the English alphabet plus the 
ampersand). 

They also found that three sym- 
bols made up almost one-third of 
the 3,800 characters in the message. 
The logical cryptanalytic assump- 
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tion would be that these three sym- 
bols represented, in decreasing or- 
der of appearance, the letters E, T, 
and O—normally the most fre- 
quently used characters in the writ- 
ten English language. 

With some additional study, the 
cryptanalysts would have also noted 
that the five least-used letters of the 
alphabet—J, K, Q, X, and Z—had 
not even been replaced by symbols. 
Given these revelations, the crypto- 
gram was rapidly deciphered. 


f Washington needed any con- 

vincing that the leading physi- 

cian in his army was a British 

spy, the proof lay in the text of 
Church's letter. It was a rambling, 
wordy, and loosely organized re- 
port. John Adams, who knew the 
Harvard-educated doctor well, 
called the letter “the oddest thing 
imaginable. There were so many lies 
in it, calculated to give the enemy a 
high idea of our power and impor- 
tance, as well as so many truths 
tending to do us good that one 
knows not how to think him treach- 
erous.” Samuel Ward, Rhode Island 
delegate to the Continental Con- 
gress, was less charitable: “©... 
what a complication of madness and 
wickedness must a soul be filled 
with to be capable of such perfidy, 
what punishment can equal such 
horrid crimes!" 

Whatever its accuracy relative to 
the specific numbers of American 
troops under arms and disposition 
of weapons, the Church letter con- 
tained an unintentional form of his- 
torical truth in terms of the rich fla- 
vor of the language and a genuine 
sense of the temper of those rebel- 
lious times. 

The letter opened on an almost 
humorous note, with Church de- 
Scribing his difficulties in forward- 
ing correspondence to his contacts 
in Boston. Three earlier attempts 
had failed. Church's last messenger 
had been arrested while carrying the 
letter sewn into the waistband of his 
pants; he had been set free a few 
days later with the incriminating 
message still undetected, thanks to 
“а little art and a little cash." 

The letter then recounted 
Church's recent visit to Philadel- 
phia, where he claimed to have 
“mingled freely & frequently with 
the members of the Continental 
Congress. They were united, deter- 


secret political and 


Among General 
Gage's files were 
at least four 
letters that have 
been identified as 
originating from 
Church. The 
correspondence 
revealed to the 
British commander 
some of the 
patriots’ most 


military 
information. 
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mined in opposition, and appeared 
assured of success. 

Church then reported on the dis- 
position of twelve cannon held by 
the patriots and what he had heard 
about the numbers of men killed 
and: wounded on both sides at the 
battle of Bunker Hill. He again 
characterized the mood of the colo- 
nists: “Тһе people of Connecticut 
are raving in the cause of Liberty 
... The Jersies are not а whit be- 
hind Connecticut in zeal. The Phila- 
delphians exceed them both." 

The letter continued with obser- 
vations on the number and disposi- 
tion of American troops, provi- 
sions, and armament. (Probably 
unintentionally, Church exaggerated 
the size of the patriot forces.) The 
correspondence also touched on the 
economies of the colonies and 
warned of increasing American sup- 
port for political freedom (the Dec- 
laration of Independence was al- 
most a year in the future). 

Perhaps to his credit, Church rec- 
ommended against war: ‘‘For the 
sake of the miserable, convulsed 
Empire, solicit peace; appeal the 
Acts, or Britain is undone . . . For 
God's sake prevent it by a speedy ac- 
commodation.”’ 

Finally, Church hinted at a need 
for funds, outlined elaborate in- 
structions on how British correspon- 
dence should be forwarded to him, 
and ended prophetically with 
**Make use of every precaution or І 
perish.”’ 


eneral Washington and his 

staff judged Church guilty of 

traitorous communication 

with the enemy and impris- 
oned him. 

Although he had both his man 
and incriminating evidence in hand, 
the Church case turned out to be 
difficult for Washington to handle. 
In June 1775, during the session of 
the Continental Congress in which 
Washington had been appointed 
commander in chief, Articles of War 
were also adopted. Article XXVIII 
provided that anyone caught com- 
municating with the enemy should 
suffer such punishment as a court- 
martial might direct. This law 
seemed clear enough. Unfortunately 
for those who wished to see Church 
hanged, Article LI limited ‘‘such 
punishment’’ to thirty-nine lashes, 
or a fine of two month’s pay, and/or 


cashiering from the service. 

Washington wrote to the Conti- 
nental Congress on October 5, not- 
ing the Church incident and request- 
ing a change to the Articles of War 
that would allow for punishment be- 
fitting the magnitude of the crime. 
On November 7, Congress acted, 
adding the death penalty for espio- 
nage. 

But the death penalty could not 
be applied retroactively, so the doc- 
tor languished in prison. Two years 
after Church’s imprisonment, Sir 
William Howe, who had replaced 
General Gates as commander of the 
British occupying forces, gave de 
facto admission of the physician’s 
guilt by offering a prisoner exchange 
for him. Public outcries prevented 
Church’s release. 

Finally, in 1780, Congress exiled 
Church to the West Indies. But the 
small schooner on which he sailed 
was never heard from following her 
departure, apparently lost at sea. 

History eventually confirmed the 
circumstantial judgment of Wash- 
ington and others when Gage’s per- 
sonal papers became publicly avail- 
able during this century. They 
showed conclusively that Church 
had been a spy since at least 1774, 
when Gage arrived in Boston. 
Among other things, Church had 
warned Gage in May 1775 that the 
rebels would seize Bunker Hill and 
build fortifications on Dorchester 
Heights; the Americans did both. 
Historians believe that Church was 
General Gage’s most valuable secret 
agent. 

Thus ended the newly emerging 
nation’s first experience in intercept- 
ing and deciphering enemy secret 
correspondence. And Washington, 
through persistence and good for- 
tune, caught a spy. The event played 
a small but noteworthy role in 
America winning its independence 
from Britain. * 


Free-lance writer Michael L. Peterson 
lives in Fulton, Maryland. A slightly dif- 
ferent version of his article on Benjamin 
Church first appeared in a U.S. govern- 
ment cryptologic journal. 


Recommended additional reading: Титп- 
coats, Traitors, and Heroes by John 
Bakeless (Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott 
Company, 1959) contains two chapters 
on Church’s role as a spy and amateur 
cryptographer. 
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[PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALIZATION HAVE BEEN ADDED] 


To Major Cane in Boston, 
on His Magisty's Sarvice— 


hope this will reach you; three attempts have I 

made without success. In effecting the last, the man 
was discovered in attempting his escape, but 
fortunately my letter was sewed in the wais[t]band of 
his breeches. He was confined a few days during 
which time you may guess my feelings. But a little art 
and a little cash settled the matter. 

"Iis a month since my return from Philadelphia. I 
went by the way of Providence to visit mother. The 
Committee for Warlike Stores made me a formal 
tender of 12 pieces of cannon, 18 and 24 pounders, 
they having to a previous resolution to make the offer 
to General Ward. To make a merit of my services, I 
sent them down and when they received them they 
sent them to Stoughton to be out of danger, even tho’ 
they had formed the resolution as I before hinted of 
fortifying Bunker's Hill, which together with the 
cowardice of the clumsy Col Gerrish and Col 
Scammon, were the lucky occasion of their defeat. 
"This affair happened before my return from 
Phil[adelphia]. We lost 165 killed then and since dead 
of their wounds; 120 now lie wounded. The chief will 
recover. They boast you have 1400 killed & wounded 
in that action. You say the rebels lost 1500, I suppose, 
with equal truth. ' 

The people of Connecticut are raving in the cause 
of liberty. A number from this colony, from the town 
of Stanford [Stamford], robbed the King’s stores at 
New York with some small assistance the New Yorkers 
lent them. These were growing turbulent. I counted 
280 pieces of cannon from 24 to 3 pounders at King’s 
Bridge which the committee had secured for the use 
of the colonies. The Jersies are not a whit behind 
Connecticut in zeal. The Philadelphians exceed them 
both. I saw 2200 men in review there by General Lee, 
consisting of Quakers & other inhabitants in uniform, 
with 1000 riffle [rifle] men & 40 horse who together 
made a most warlike appearance. I mingled freely & 
frequently with the members of the Continental 
Congress. They were united, determined in 
opposition, and appeared assured of success. 

Now to come home; the opposition is become 
formidable; 18 thousand men brave & determined 
with Washington and Lee at their head are no 
contemptible enemy. Adjutant General Gates is 
indefatigable in arranging the army. Provisions are 
very plenty. Cloaths are manufacturing in almost every 
town for the soldiers. Twenty tons of powder lately 


arrived at Philadelphia, Connecticut & Providence. 
Upwards of 20 tons are now in camp. Salt petre is 
made in every colony. Powder mills are erected and 
constantly employed in Philadelphia & New York. 
Volunteers of the first fortunes are daily flocking to 
camp. One thousand riffle [rifle] men in 2 or 3 days 
recruits are now levying to augment the army to 22 
thousand men. Ten thousand militia are now 
appointed in this government to appear on the first 
summons. 

The bills of all the colonies circulate freely and are 
readily exchanged for cash. Add to this that, unless 
some plan of accommodation takes place immediately, 
these harbours will swarm with privateers. An army 
will be raised in the middle provinces to take 
possession of Canada. For the sake of the miserable 
convulsed Empire, solicit peace; repeal the acts or 
Britain is undone. This advice is the result of warm 
affection to my King & to the realm. Remember, I 
never deceived you..Every article here sent you is 
sacredly true. 

The papers will announce to you that І am again a 
member for Boston. You will there see our motley 
council. A general arrangement of offices will take 
place, except the chief which will be suspended but 
for a little while to see what part Britain takes in 
consequence on the late Continental petition. A view 
to independence gr[ows] more & more general. Should 
Britain declare war against the colonies, they are lost 
forever. Should Spain declare against England, the 
colonies will declare a neutrality which will doubtless 
produce an offensive & defensive league between 
them. For God's sake prevent it by a speedy 
accommodation. 

Writing this has employed a day. I have been to 
Salem to reconnoitre, but could not escape the geese 
of the capitol. Tomorrow, I set out for Newport on 
purpose to send you this. I write you fully, it being 
sca[r]cely possible to escape discovery. I am out of 
place here by choice; and therefore, out of pay, and 
determined to be so unless something is offered in my 
way. I wish you could contrive to write me largely in 
cypher, by the way of Newport, addressed to Thomas 
Richards, Merch[ant]. Inclose it in a cover to me, 
intimating that I am a perfect stranger to you, but 
being recommended to you as a gentleman of honour, 
you took the liberty to inclose that letter, intreating 
me to deliver it as directed; the person, as you are 
informed, being at Cambri[d]ge. Sign some fictitious 
name. This you may send to some confidential friend 
in Newport, to be delivered to me at Watertown. 
Make use of every precaution or I perish. * 
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THE JUKEBOX: 
AMERICA’S MUSIC 


AMERICAN 
POPULAR CULTURE 


MACHIN 


magine a 1946 corner drugstore: 

magazine rack, prescription 

counter, soda fountain, and 

booths. Wartime sugar ration- 

ing has ended and Americans 
are going on a soda and sundae 
binge. Now imagine that against the 
back wall stands a gleaming, five- 
foot-tall electronic and mechanical 
marvel: a cathedral-shaped assem- 
blage of effervescent bubble tubes, 
rainbow-hued luminous plastic 
trim, fancy chrome grillwork, and a 
stack of shiny discs—the newest 
jukebox from Wurlitzer, Model 
1015. For a nickel you can fill the 
place with the strains of Bing 
Crosby crooning ‘‘Personality,’’ 
Connie Boswell singing Hoagy Car- 
michael’s ‘‘Ole Buttermilk Sky," 
Harold Arlen’s new hit, "Соте 
Rain or Come Shine," songs from 


One hundred 
years after the 
nickel-in-the-slot 
machine captured 
America’s fancy, 
coin-operated 
record players are 
enjoying 
new popularity. 


By JOSEPH GUSTAITIS 


Annie Get Your Gun, or Charlie 
Parker on " А Night in Tunisia." 
If that scene triggers fond memo- 
ries for you, you’re not alone, which 
explains why a refurbished Wurlit- 
zer Model 1015 that cost $750 when 
new (and sold for $50 ten years 
later) can command more than 
$12,000 today. Jukeboxes mix nos- 
talgia, music, and jazz-age decora- 
tion into an irresistible package. 
This November marks the centen- 
nial of the jukebox, the American 
music machine. The Amusement 
and Music Operators Association 
(AMOA), whose members own and 
service most of the nation's juke- 
boxes, has been holding a year-long 
celebration that began last Novem- 
ber with a five-hour banquet star- 
ring such erstwhile jukebox celebri- 
ties as Chubby Checker and Bobby | 
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Bare. The Radio Corporation of 
America (RCA) has recognized the 
centennial by embellishing its 45- 
rpm records with a special anniver- 
sary logo. And November 1989 has 
been proclaimed the second annual 
“National Jukebox Month." 

On November 23, 1889, an entre- 
preneur named Louis Glass installed 
a coin-operated Edison phonograph 
in the Palais Royale Saloon in San 
Francisco. For a nickel, four. pa- 
trons using listening tubes could 
hear the machine's single selection. 
The apparatus was dubbed ‘‘Nickel- 
in-the-Slot'"" and it met with quick 
success. 

In 1891, one machine purchased 
for $200 was reportedly grossing 
$500 a month. In December 1899, a 
census report taken in Brooklyn, 
New York, when authorities there 
were considering levying a tax on 
the music machines, noted that 
2,827 ‘‘Nickel-in-the-Slot’’ ma- 
chines. were located in that borough 
alone. 

1906 saw the debut of the Gabel 
Automatic Entertainer, a machine 
that used disc recordings instead of 
wax cylinders and offered a choice 
of selections. It dominated the juke- 
box field for about twenty years. 
Then, in 1927, the Automatic Music 
Instrument Company (AMI) intro- 
duced an electrically amplified 
model and sold fifty thousand of the 
machines in one year, inaugurating 
the true jukebox era. 

Some music historians believe the 
term ‘‘jukebox’’ was derived from a 
“southern roadside tavern or ‘juke 


Preceding page: Wurlitzer's 
Model 1015, manvfactured 
during 1946 and 1947, is the 
most famous—and 
collectible—of all classic 
jukeboxes. Designed by 
jukebox maestro Paul Fuller, 
the machine features 
amber-colored bubble tubes 
(containing a special liquid 
with a low boiling point) 
and translucent lucite 

pillars that continually 
change color. 


Opposite: The 1941 

Model 750 was the first of 
Wurlitzer's now-classic 
arched-top jukeboxes. 
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Paul Fuller of the 
Wurlitzer 
Company was the 
Vincent van Gogh 
of jukebox art, 
designing thirteen 
classic machines in 
eleven years. 


— IN 


The Wurlitzer 1941 Model 
71 was a compact 
counter-top machine. 


joint,” but other scholars claim a 
“juke joint’’ or ‘‘juke house” was 
actually a brothel. Some trace the 
word to an African root, ‘‘jook,’”’ 
meaning "Чо dance" or "Чо jute,” 
suggesting that black workers in jute 
fields carried the name to the 
shabby roadhouses they frequented. 

During Prohibition, of course, 
there were no legal saloons to fea- 
ture jukeboxes, though nearly every 
speakeasy had one. The jukebox’s 
golden age followed the repeal of 
Prohibition in 1933. That Depres- 
sion year was a grim one for the re- 
cording business: the industry had 
sales of $75 million in 1929, only to 
see figures plummet to $5 million 
four years later. But the thousands 
of tavern, candy store, pool hall, 
and cafe owners who installed juke- 
boxes rescued the record trade, 
which by 1938 was back to a $26 
million take. In 1940 Billboard mag- 
azine reported a network of 400,000 


"music machines" whose appetite 
“necessitates the pressing of 
720,000 records every week." 

The big-three manufacturers of 
the era were Wurlitzer, Seeburg, and 
Rock-Ola. Wurlitzer enjoyed the 
services of designer Paul M. Fuller, 
the Vincent van Gogh of jukebox 
art, who designed thirteen full-sized 
machines in eleven years. About 
1937, Fuller, along with Nils Miller 
of the Seeburg company, began tin- 
kering with phenolic resins and illu- 
minated plastics, concocting those 
Xanadu visions of colored lights 
and tubes that today mark the clas- 
sic collectible jukebox. 

Fuller's 1941 Model 850, pictured 
on page 48, is regarded by collectors 
as one of the highest achievements 
of the jukebox designer's art. Two 
exotic birds on the front of this 
Wurlitzer machine gave it the nick- 
name "РеасосК." Through a novel 
arrangement of revolving polarized- 
light acetate discs behind the pea- 
cock glass, the birds continually 
changed colors before the cus- 
tomers' eyes. The most popular of 
Fuller's designs, however, was the 
Model 1015 (page 45), featuring. 
eight bubble tubes and translucent 
plastic pillars with changing colors. 
Wurlitzer manufactured more than 
56,000 of this model in 1946 and 
1947, and today the 1015 reigns as 
the classic example from the golden 
age of jukeboxes. 

Many people believe ‘‘Rock-Ola’’ 
to be an ingenious adman's invented 
name for a jukebox, perhaps de- 
rived from ‘‘Rock and Roll," but 
“Rockola” is a real name, belong- 
ing to David C. Rockola, who at age 
ninety-two still heads his company. 
(He prefers to think that **Rock and 
Roll" was named after him, rather 
than the other way around.) Rock- 
ola started out making gum ball ma- 
chines, branched into coin-operated 
scales, and lost money producing a 
pinball game called **Juggleball."? 
Then he purchased the patents from 
the John Gabel Company and in 
1935 began producing his own line 
of jukeboxes. Among the fabulous 
machines he turned out were the 
“Luxury Light-Up,"  *'Spec- 
travox," and “Rocket. 

1946 and 1947 were the final years 
of the classic jukebox era. In 1948, 
the, Seeburg company brought out 
its M100A, the first box to contain 
one hundred selections. The fancy 
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old Wurlitzers and Rock-Olas with 
only twenty-four choices grew obso- 
lete overnight. And in 1949, right on 
the heels of that jolt, Fuller died. 

Then, in the 1950s, Congress be- 
gan investigating organized crime's 
involvement in the distribution of 
jukeboxes and records, and the in- 
dustry's image tarnished. In 1978, 
American copyright laws designed 
to secure royalties for recording art- 
ists established an annual license fee 
for owners. In 1982, when that fee 
was increased to $25 a year, the typi- 
cal owner was making an estimated 
annual profit of about $50, and one- 
third of them were just breaking 
even or losing money. Maintenance 
costs also rose, and while the price 
of a song went from five to twenty- 
five cents with little protest, cus- 
tomers were reluctant to pay any 
more, especially while other quarter- 
eating machines—particularly video 
games—were competing for their 
change. 

Meanwhile, discotheques became 
chic, large-screen televisions with 
sports channels took over center- 
stage in bars and cocktail lounges, 
and piped-in background music per- 
vaded restaurants. During the 1950s 
about 700,000 jukeboxes operated 
in public places in the United States; 
today that number has declined to 


to industry officials. 

But many feel that as the jukebox 
reaches its one-hundredth birthday, 
it is poised for a revival that should 
carry it through at least a second 
century. The days of the 45-rpm 
jukebox may be numbered, but 
compact disc (CD) jukeboxes hold- 
ing as many as twelve hundred songs 


Opposite: The Wurlitzer Model 
850, marketed in 1941, 
incorporated one of Paul 
Fuller's most imaginative 
lighting effects: 
polarized-light acetate disks 
behind the two peacocks 
created a constantly changing 
array of colors in the birds. 


Right: The grandfather of 
today's jukeboxes was this 
Edison ‘‘nickel-in-a-slot’’ 
machine that played a single. 
selection on a wax cylinder. 
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approximately 225,000, according 


A Wurlitzer Model 
1015 that 
originally cost 
5750 can 
command more 
than $12,000 
today. 


are gaining popularity, as are video 
jukeboxes. Sixty-five percent of 
jukebox owners reported increased 
earnings in 1987, and the AMOA es- 
timates that between seventy-five 
million and eighty million Ameri- 
cans listen to music on a jukebox ev- 
ery week—amounting to a lot of 
spare change. , 

In many businesses and homes, 
jukebox tastes run nostalgic. In ad- 
dition to their conventional ma- 
chines, virtually all of the major 
manufacturers (including Wurlitzer, 
Seeburg, and Rock-Ola) produce 
“classic” models combining the 


old-time colored plastics with up-to- 
date mechanisms, including, in 
some instances, CD players. The 
Wurlitzer Company, for example, 
manufactures a near-exact replica of 
the Model 1015, featuring the fa- 
mous bubble tubes and rotating 
color cylinders along with a transis- 
torized one-hundred-selection rec- 
ord mechanism, six stereo speakers, 
two-hundred-watt amplifier, and in- 
frared volume control. Produced in 
Germany, the “пем”? 1015 sells for 
about $4,500; demand is such that 
the manufacturer currently has 
about five months of back orders. 

Vintage jukebox collecting has 
also developed into a multimillion- 
dollar hobby during the past fifteen 
years. There is a lively, growing 
trade in the classic music machines, 
many of which have been located 
and shipped back to America from 
dusty warehouses as far afield as 
Mexico and Argentina. Now several 
thousand strong, the collectors have 
their own organization, the Ameri- 
can Historic Jukebox Society. They 
keep up with the rapidly appreciat- 
ing market through a jukebox news- 
letter and magazine, congregate in 
droves at several major shows 
around the country, and support a 
thriving industry of jukebox refur- 
bishers and replica parts manufac- 
turers. 

The jukebox's golden age isn't 
quite over yet after all. * 


Emmy-Award-winning writer Joseph 
Gustaitis lives in Brooklyn, New York. 


Recommended additional reading: 
Jukebox: The Golden Age by Vincent 
Lynch and Bill Henkin (Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia: Lancaster Miller Publishers, 
1981) features superlative color. photo- 
graphs of classic coin-operated record 
players. Also highly regarded by juke- 
box collectors are two illustrated histo- 
ries, Juke Box Saturday Night by J. 


ı Krime (London, England: The Buckle- 


bury Press, 1977), and Vintage Juke- 
boxes by Christopher Pearce (Ѕесаисиз, 
New Jersey: Chartwell Books, 1986). 
Jukebox Collector is а magazine pub- 
lished by Rick Botts for jukebox enthu- 
siasts (2545 S.E. 60th Court, Des 
Moines, Iowa, 50317, 515-265-8324; $25 


- for ten issues). Jukebox: The Golden 


Age is out of print, but copies of Juke 
Box Saturday Night and Vintage Juke- 
boxes are available from several sources, 
including the Jukebox Collector. 
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ed Cross director Clara 
Barton and her aides ar- 
rived in flooded John- 
Stown, Pennsylvania five 
days after the May 1889 ca- 
tastrophe, on board the 
TR train to get through to the site 
where more than two thousand peo- 
ple had died. General Daniel H. 
Hastings, the Pennsylvania militia 
officer in charge of the stricken city, 
had never heard of Barton or the 
Red Cross. He was skeptical as to 
how a small, cheerful sixty-seven- 
year-old woman in long skirts and 
muddy boots could help in the chaos 
that followed the disaster. But 
within a week, Hastings, like others, 
sought her help. And within five 
months, Johnstown residents had 
learned what Barton and the Red 
Cross meant to those in trouble. 

At that Pennsylvania city, Barton, 
through the seven-year-old Red 
Cross, executed one of the greatest 
relief missions of her long career. 
Later she harbored vivid memories 
of her first day in Johnstown: 
**wading in the mud, climbing over 
broken engines, cars, heaps of iron 
rollers, broken timbers, wrecks of 
houses, bent railway tracks tangled 
with piles of iron wires, bands of 
workmen, squads of militia and get- 
ting around the bodies of dead ani- 
mals, and often people being borne 


Opposition and 
inner turmoil 
haunted this 

tireless, driven 
humanitarian 

who drew 
inspiration 

for her life work 

from Civil War 

battlefields. 


By CATHLEEN 
о SCHURR 


away, the smouldering [sic] fires and 
drizzling rain. . . ." Nor could she 
forget the thirty-foot heaps of rub- 
bish, the thousands dead in the river 
beds, and the twenty thousand with 
no food but bread. 

Improvising as always, Barton be- 
gan working out of an abandoned 
railroad car, then from a tent, using 
a dry goods packing crate as a desk. 
Here she marshalled supplies and 
workers: the Philadelphia Red 
Cross responded with doctors and 
nurses to establish the area's only 
official field hospital; Iowa and Ші- 


FOUNDER OF THE 
AMERICAN RED CROSS 


nois sent lumber for shelters; and 
others contributed desperately 
needed clothing. In the beginning 
everything was distributed by hand; 
three weeks passed before a cart 
could get through the mud. From 
her makeshift desk, Barton directed 
a half-million-dollar relief program 
with about fifty workers. She an- 
Swered requests, mounted a vast 
publicity campaign, and ultimately 
helped about twenty-five thousand 
flood victims. 

For the first time at a disaster site, 
the Red Cross built shelters—three 
“Кеа Cross hotels’ consisting of 
long central communal halls flanked 
by suites of private rooms furnished 
with pieces salvaged from the heaps 
of debris. (Eventually, wood from 
the housing units was shipped to 
Washington, D.C., and in 1891 por- 
tions of it were used in building a 
new Red Cross headquarters in Glen 
Echo, Maryland.) 

When Barton left Johnstown, the 
local newspapers eulogized her— 
**We bow to the idea which brought 
her here. God and humanity!"— 
and the governor added his public 
praise. Grateful Johnstown women 
gave Barton a pendant encrusted 
with diamonds and sapphires, which 
she added to her growing collection 
of medals and decorations. 

Contrary to popular belief, Bar- 
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Useful works marked Clara 
Barton's life of service from 
an early age, assuring her a 
lasting legacy of 
humanitarianism. This 
daguerreotype, the earliest 
known photograph of 
Barton, was likely taken 
during her studies at 
progressive Clinton Liberal 
Institute following a 
successful teaching career. 


ton was not a nurse, though her 
name is forever associated with the 
care of the ill and suffering. AI- 
though she is world-renowned for 
founding the American Red Cross, 
lesser known is Barton's active par- 
ticipation in many of the other ma- 
jor issues of nineteenth-century 
America: equal rights for women 
and blacks, free public education, 
foreign aid, and international diplo- 
macy. Barton knew and worked with 
nine U.S. presidents, the Russian 
czar, the Austrian emperor, the 
Duke and Duchess of Baden, and 
countless cabinet ministers, gen- 
erals, army surgeons, and govern- 
ment officials all over the world. 
She was the most decorated woman 
in American history and the first 
woman ever to receive Germany's 
Iron Cross and Russia's Imperial 
Cross. 


Barton was known in her day, and 
in the legend that survives, as a 
bright and cheerful angel. But be- 
hind this facade was a troubled soul, 
a woman of massive contradictions 
subject throughout her life to crip- | 
pling depression and illness. 


Beginnings 

Clarissa Harlowe Barton was born 
in the small rural village of North 
Oxford, Massachusetts on Christ- 
mas Day 1821. The fifth and last 
child of Sarah and Captain Stephen 
Barton, she was ten years younger 
than her closest sibling, Sally. 

Her mother was a strong, iron- 
faced woman with a violent temper, 
whose eccentricities, among them 
unforgiving parsimony and profan- 
ity, were well-known. A story goes 
that after a grandchild viewed Sarah 
in her coffin, the child reported: “I 
saw grandma and she never swored 
once." 

Despite her erratic ways, Sarah 
Barton was an ‘‘involved’’ woman, 
an early abolitionist and supporter 
of women’s rights. Sarah taught 
young Clara the domestic arts: 
cooking, sewing, weaving, soap- 
making, and gardening. These skills 
were ої inestimable value to her in 
later life. 

Clara’s father, born in 1774, had 
served in “Маа”? Anthony Wayne’s 
army during the Indian Wars of the 
Northwest Territory. He was com- 
mitted to the liberal views of the 
Universalist church and to public 
charity and philanthropy. His twin 
occupations were farming and mill- 
ing, but his greatest joy was the mili- 
tary, an interest he early transferred 
to daughter Clara, who preferred 
war stories to Mother Goose. 

Clara was a shy child among her 
grown-up siblings, anxious to please 
and morbidly afraid of ‘‘being a 
burden, or giving trouble.’’ Despite 
her timidity, however, Barton early 
learned to identify with male accom- 
plishments. She became a tomboy, 
proud that her father said she was 
"more boy than girl." Instead of 
dolls, she played at soldiers, rode 
bareback before she was five, 
played ball, and joined her male 
cousins in excursions and adven- 
tures around the countryside, exhil- 
arated by daring and danger. 

But it was through useful work 
that the young Clara began a pat- 
tern of conduct she would repeat 
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throughout her long life. As a child 
she performed endless farm and do- 
mestic,chores. When she was eleven, 
she nursed her brother David when 
he suffered severe headaches and fe- 
ver following an accident. For two 
years Clara rarely left his side, giv- 
ing him medicines, applying “great 
loathsome crawling leeches,’’ and 
dressing his blisters. 

Once David recovered, Clara 
found other ways to be of service, 
briefly working in the family mill, 
caring for Sally's children, and help- 
ing to nurse poor families in the 
community. Her future was decided 
when a visiting phrenologist told 
Sarah Barton that Clara's sensitive 
nature would always remain, but 
that she had all the qualities of a 
teacher. 


Teacher and Office Worker 


Barton was still in her teens when 
she began teaching in the Oxford 
school. She soon earned a reputa- 
tion for discipline and scholarship. 
Barton treated her students as indi- 
viduals, dealing with each according 
to his needs. They were her “boys? 
Barton said, and scores of affection- 
ate letters to her years after when 
she had become famous attest to 
how much she had affected them. 
As her work continued, she grew 
more self-assured, less introverted— 
confident enough to demand pay 
equal to a man's. She might work 
for nothing, she said, but if paid, “1 
shall never do a man's work for less 
than a man's pay." 

In 1850, when she was twenty- 
nine and after more than ten years 
of successful teaching, Barton en- 
rolled at Clinton, New York's Lib- 
eral Institute, almost two hundred 
miles away from Oxford, to further 
her own education. Although Clin- 
ton with its progressive ideas on 
women's education was a good 
choice for Barton, she ran out of 
funds before she completed her 
studies. 

Barton returned to teaching, first 
at Hightstown, New Jersey and later 
at nearby Bordentown. Accustomed 
to the Massachusetts tradition of 
free education, Barton persuaded 
the school board to establish a free 
school, improve the curriculum, and 
install her as teacher. School enroll- 
ment jumped from six to six hun- 
dred in the first year, and a second 

school had to be added. 


But instead of Barton, town offi- 
cials appointed a dictatorial male to 
head the new school, classifying 
her only as а “female assistant" 
with a salary of $250 annually to her 
chief’s $650. Barton and other in- 
structors chafed under their supervi- 
sor’s strict rule, and the teachers’ 
squabbles soon became public. Un- 
der the pressure of rivalry and the 
collapse of her hopes, Barton be- 
came ill, a pattern that was oft- 
repeated during other stressful peri- 
ods of her life. She resigned. 

Next she moved to Washington, 
D.C. There Barton became a re- 
cording clerk in the U.S. Patent Of- 
fice—and one of the first women to 
be so employed by the federal gov- 
ernment. Commissioner of Patents 
Charles Mason, impressed by her 
exquisite penmanship and trustwor- 
thy character (confidentiality was 
important at patents), hired her at a 
$1,400 annual salary—equivalent to 
that of male clerks. In 1854 this was 
good pay even for men. 

There were few women in govern- 
ment offices at the time, and male 
workers were generally uncomfort- 
able in their presence. Secretary of 
the Interior Robert Mc Clelland, 
under whom the patent office oper- 
ated, said there was an “obvious im- 
propriety in the mixing of the sexes 
within the walls of a public office." 
Mason was careful not to advertise 
Barton's presence; her name did not 
appear on the congressional list dur- 
ing the six years she worked for the 
government. 

When Mason resigned, Barton 
lost her status and was relegated to 
being a ‘‘copyist’’ at home. Al- 
though McClelland disapproved of 
women in offices, he had no objec- 
tion to their working at home for 
much less pay. 

Later, however, Mason came out 
of retirement to rescue the patent 
office, where fraud and alcoholism 
had become rampant. He reinstated 
Barton to help him sort out the diffi- 
culties. 

Barton’s reappearance further 
annoyed already disgruntled male 
employees. Daily she faced a gaunt- 
let of jeering men who spit tobacco 
juice at her and blew smoke in her 
face. And like all women employed 
in Washington in the mid-nineteenth 
century, her morals became an issue. 
Popular opinion held that ‘‘nice’’ 
women did not work for money; 


Barton was not a 
nurse, though her 
name is forever 
associated with 
the care of the ill 
and suffering. 


therefore office women must be of 
low character, given to promiscuity, 
drink, and debauchery. Rumors of 
lax sexual conduct by Barton sur- 
faced. Such talk was to be repeated 
throughout her life (even when she 
was in her eighties) as she appeared 
in places and situations thought to 
be unsuitable for women. 

Barton’s life in Washington was 
socially pleasant, however, and she 
advanced her political education by 
friendships with important political 
figures and visits to the Senate gal- 
lery. Senator Henry Wilson, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, became her life- 
long friend and ally, visiting Barton 
almost daily. 


The ‘‘Homely’’ Angel 


The Confederate attack on Fort 
Sumter in April 1861 changed for- 
ever the course of Barton's life. 
Soon after, the Massachusetts Sixth 
Regiment was attacked by secession- 
ist mobs while traveling through 
Baltimore. The regiment, temporar- 
ily housed in the U.S. Senate, in- 
cluded Barton's former pupils—her 
‘boys? and friends—and she 
rushed to help them. The soldiers' 
luggage had been seized in the Balti- 
more riots, and they needed such 
things as towels, blankets, handker- 
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chiefs, kitchen utensils, candles, and 
preserved food. Barton quickly col- 
lected and delivered these items. 
On her own initiative, Barton 
then began a year-long campaign to 
solicit and collect supplies for future 
needs. Her home became a ware- 


ined 


Learning of the suffering on 
Civil War battlefields, 
Barton, then forty-one, 
headed for the front in 
1862. On her way she | 
encountered discouraging 
difficulties and had to plead 
with Army officials for 
passes such as these. Travel 
permits only to an 
unengaged army in camp 
were finally issued, but 
Barton ‘‘broke ihe shackles 
and went to the field'' 
with her desperately 
needed supplies. 


returning to Oxford to receive her 
dying father's blessing and his gold 
masonic badge, which she carried 
throughout the war. But Barton did 


, not reach the war theater without 


house for ordinary necessities as - 


well as medical and nursing sup- 
plies. Eventually she had to rent ad- 
ditional storage space. She soon be- 
came a familiar sight on 
Washington's streets, her small 
frame bouncing uneasily atop a 
lumbering wagon loaded with 
goods. But as the wounded began to 
pour into the city, and as she read 
reports of the suffering at the front, 
she wanted to do more. “Im well 
and strong and young enough to go 
to the front," she said. “If I can’t 
be a soldier, РЇЇ help soldiers." 
Clara was forty-one when she 
went to the battlefields, after first 


discouraging difficulties. After she 
pleaded without success for a pass 
to the front from one army official 
after another, a permit was finally 
issued only for travel to an unen- 
gaged army in camp. Undeterred, 
Clara ‘‘broke the shackles and went 
to the field" anyway with her sorely 
needed supplies. 

In August 1862, dressed in a 
jacket, kerchief, and a dark skirt 
with no crinolines to hinder move- 
ment, Barton rode to the front near 
Culpeper, Virginia with her four- 
mule team and supplies a few days 
after the Battle of Cedar Mountain. 
The North had been badly beaten 
and had suffered several thousand 
casualties. Surgeon James L. Dunn 


watched іп astonishment as Barton, 
arriving at midnight at the hospital 
tent, delivered her wagonload of 
precious surgical dressings and sup- 
plies. She stayed to hand out shirts 
and soup to the wounded. 

Dunn, in a letter to his wife, 
which was later unofficially publi- 
cized in newspapers throughout the 
country, wrote, “I thought that 
night if heaven ever sent out a 
homely angel, she must be one, her 
assistance was so timely.’ His origi- 
nal letter clearly shows he used the 
word ‘‘homely.’’? (Apparently Bar- 
ton or one of her followers did not 
like the connotation, for the letters 
"тп"? and “е” are carefully blocked 
out in the clippings she kept.) So it 
was that Barton came to be known 
as the **holy"' angel, ‘‘the true hero- 
ine of the age," as Dunn described 
her. 

In the fields Barton cooked gruel, 
baked hardtack, aided doctors, and 
distributed medical supplies. One 


doctor described her **. . . with her 
sleeves rolled up . . . her dress skirt 
pinned around her waist . . . a lady 
of pleasing countenance . . . besides 
a huge iron kettle. . . over a roaring 
fire, using a ladle to stir . . . a bar- 


relful of soup." 

Her field work was marked by her 
inventiveness and timeliness as 
trains and wagons brought her ban- 
dages, drugs, coffee, wine, brandy, 
cans of soup, beef, jars of jellies, 
juices, and crackers. 

Barton was in the field for subse- 
quent battles: Fairfax Court House, 
Chantilly, and Antietam. And at 
Fredericksburg the carnage of more 
than twelve thousand men lost by 
Union forces would remain forever 
in her mind. Barton recalled piles of 
amputated arms, legs, and feet at 
the door of Lacy Mansion, which, 
used as a hospital, had floors so 
slippery with blood that Barton had 
to wring it from her skirts before 
she could walk. 

In spring 1864, she was again at 
the front in the campaigns of the 
Wilderness and Spotsylvania where 
more than fifty thousand were killed 
or wounded. Next she worked out 
of invalid camps receiving wounded 
from Petersburg and other battles 
near Richmond. The controversial 
General Benjamin F. Butler, who be- 
came a lifelong friend, appointed 
her supervisor of nurses for the 
Army of the James. "Нопог any re- _ 
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quest Miss Barton makes without 
question," he ordered. “She out- 
ranks me,” 

Barton organized nurses and di- 
rected daily activities. She wrote let- 
ters for the soldiers and tended to 
their needs, working at her own 
frenzied pace. She refused to dele- 
gate work; she could not supervise 
without dictating, and she would 
not accept criticism or suggestions. 

The difficulties were exacerbated 
by the need to be constantly on the 
move before the enemy: “I cannot 
tell you how many times I have 
moved with my whole family of 
1,000 or 1,500," she wrote her 
cousin. Barton made an important 
contact at this time, nursing a 
wounded young Swiss soldier 
named Jules Golay, who would later 
figure in Barton's Red Cross work. 

As the war drew to a close, she 
was drained and exhausted. Her 
Civil War record was marked by un- 
flinching courage under dangerous 
and difficult conditions. Although a 
Union sympathizer, she had treated 
soldiers on both sides with the same 
touching compassion. 

When the war ended, Barton 
sought a new cause. Postwar condi- 
tions presented another need: locat- 
ing thousands of missing soldiers. 
Through her patron, Senator 


Wilson, Barton received President 
Abraham Lincoln's authorization to 
conduct the search that led to the es- 
tablishment of a National Cemetery 
at the notorious Confederate prison 


!!1^m well and 
strong and young 
enough to go to 
the front,’’ said 
Barton. lf I can't 
be a soldier, Ill 
help soldiers." 


in Andersonville, Georgia. 
Throughout the war, Barton had 
listed the names of missing, 
wounded, and dying soldiers. Now, 
using regional newspaper advertis- 
ing, she published long lists of men 
whose families had inquired about 
them. The response was overwhelm- 
ing. 

Barton realized the value of pub- 
lic support for her work, and she 
undertook a series of lecture tours, 
covering the missing soldiers search 
and such topics as “How the Re- 
public Was Saved," ‘‘Work and In- 
cidents of Army Life," and "Маг 
Without the Tinsel.’’ Despite 
chronic stage fright, she captivated 
audiences, moving them to tears and 
cheers. She kept to a grueling sched- 
ule despite rain and snow, at the 
mercy of the primitive transport- 
ation of the time. 
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The psychological and physical 
strains took their toll. Barton suf- 
fered recurrent earaches, bronchial 
distress, and sore throats. During a 
lecture in Portland, Maine one 
snowy night in 1868, her voice gave 
out and she was unable to utter a 
sound. Barton was on the verge of 
the major collapse of her life. 

She returned to Washington, 
D.C., deeply depressed. A year later 
she was still too ill to speak at the 
twentieth anniversary of the first 
feminist convention. Under her doc- 
tor's order for total rest, Barton 
sailed for Europe with her sister 
Sally. 


The Geneva Treaty and 
the Red Cross 


Barton’s *'rest cure involved trav- 
eling all over the continent. At Go- 
lay's family home in Switzerland, 
she met Dr. Louis Appia, a represen- 
tative of the International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross. This organiza- 
tion had grown out of the 1864 
Geneva Convention, which advo- 
cated humane treatment of sick and 
wounded during wartime and equal 
treatment for both sides. The 
United States was the only major 
nation that had not signed the Ge- 
neva Convention, though the 
American government had been ap- 
proached at least three times. 

The Red Cross had first been en- 
visioned by Jean Henri Dunant, a 
Swiss who had been shocked at the 
horrors he saw at the 1859 battle of 


Barton cared for Civil War 
soldiers both in the field 
and in invalid camps such 
as those that received 
wounded from Petersburg 
and other battles near 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Although sympathetic to the 
Union cause, Barton treated 
members of both armies 
with equal compassion. 
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Solferino in northern Italy. There he 
aided the suffering and was touched 
by Italian peasant women murmur- 
ing “tutti fratelli" (“all are broth- 
ers") while caring for the hated 
Austrians. 

Like many others, Barton was im- 
mensely moved by Dunant's book A 
Memory of Solferino, and she deter- 
mined to support its aims. But be- 
fore she could act she again became 
il and despondent, moaning over 
her **useless" days and unproduc- 
tivity. When Appia invited her to 
join the International Red Cross re- 
lief in the Franco-Prussian war, her 
spirits rose, hearing “the bugle call 
to arms ... and it nerved me to 
action for which the physical 
strength had long ceased to exist." 

She worked first for the Red 
Cross in Basel, France, where well- 
stocked warehouses and ready-for- 
action volunteers suggested a model 
organization. Next, she set out for 
the front with a young Swiss com- 
panion, Antoinette Margot, who 
acted as interpreter. 

According to Barton's diary, the 
two women failed to reach the front 
in the Franco-Prussian war, but 
publicly she asserted she had been 
with the fighting men—an example 
of a lifelong predilection for amend- 
ing facts. Barton did serve in an- 
other equally important area: help- 
ing the destitute and starving 
civilian population, under the pa- 
tronage of Grand Duchess Louise of 
Baden, daughter of Germany's Kai- 
ser Wilhelm I. The Duchess, a noted 


Barton's resourcefulness 
during the Civil War is 
evident in this trunk that the 
“holy angel’’ carried to the 
front full of supplies and 
opened up to sleep on at 
night. 


А surgeon at the 
Battle of Cedar 
Mountain wrote of 
Barton: ^'l thought 
that night if 
heaven ever sent 
out a homely 
angel, she must 
be one, her 
assistance was so 
Нтеїу."" 


philanthropist and promoter of 
women in charitable ventures, be- 
came a lifelong friend, showering 
Barton with gifts, precious jewels, 
and medals. : 

After establishing a women's sew- 
ing center in Strasbourg, France, 
Barton and Margot traveled to Paris 
to aid the poor there. They then 
went to the Franco-German border 
to help civilians desperate for work 
and money. Once again, Barton's 
health began to erode; depression, 
backaches, and failing eyesight re- 
sulted. She went to England to re- 
cover, but there only added chronic 
bronchitis to her ailments. In 1873, 


physically broken, she returned to 
America with her niece Mamie. 
Barton had once again driven her- 
self to exhaustion, working long 
hours under difficult conditions 
without enough sleep or food. She | 
was in a Washington, D.C. hospital 
when her closest sister, Sally, died of 
cancer. Unable to reach her in time, | 
Barton suffered another break- 
down. She collapsed again when her 
dear friend and political patron, the 
former senator, now Vice President 
Wilson, died a year later in 1875. 
For months Barton clung to her 
bed, sobbing and whimpering, an 
emotional and physical wreck. 


Dansville 


Barton's rehabilitation began in a 
flourishing sanatorium in Dansville, 
New York, a small town near the 
Finger Lakes. The facility was run 
by new-age thinker Dr. James Jack- 
son and his adopted daughter, Dr. 
Harriet Austin, who became Bar- 
ton's close friend. The sanatorium 
followed the so-called **water- 
cure," emphasizing wearing of un- 
corseted clothing, exercising, intel- 
lectual stimulation, and a diet of 
whole grains, fresh fruits, and vege- 
tables. 

Barton's improved health led her 
to buy a house in Dansville, where 
she lived intermittently for the next 
ten years. From her new home she 
began an intensive campaign for rat- 
ification of the Geneva Convention 
and the establishment of an Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 
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For fourteen years American offi- 
-cials had resisted signing the Geneva 
Convention, interpreting such 
action as contrary to the Monroe 
Doctrine that prohibited foreign 
*"entanglements." By discrediting 
earlier Red Cross promoters, Barton 
received official sanction from the 
International Red Cross as the sole 
U.S. representative. She began lec- 
turing and writing, churning out 
press releases and informational 
pamphlets, including a booklet ti- 
tled What the Red Cross Is, which 
emphasized the neutral nature of the 
organization’s potential relief work 
in peacetime disasters. She installed 
her nephew, Stephen E. Barton, as 
her aide. Together they petitioned 
Presidents Rutherford B. Hayes and 
James A. Garfield. The Bartons 
were well received by Garfield’s new 
secretary of state, James G. Blaine, 
and plans were made to submit the 
Geneva Convention to the Senate 
for ratification. Barton lobbied the 
senators. 

In June 1881, Barton and a few 
friends announced the formation of 
the first American Association of 
the Red Cross, with twenty-two 
charter members. Barton was presi- 
dent, and the organization’s goal 
was ratification of the Geneva 
Treaty. In August, Dansville resi- 
dents established the first local 
chapter. Soon, with Susan B. An- 
thony’s help, other chapters were es- 
tablished in upstate New York. 

In Dansville Barton met a shy 
young chemistry teacher named Ju- 
lian Hubbell, who was to become 
one of the most important people in 
her life and that of the Red Cross. 
Hubbell had idolized Barton from 
his boyhood in Iowa and now of- 
fered her his help. When she told 
him to get a medical degree, Hub- 
bell quit teaching and enrolled in the 
University of Michigan medical 
school. Dr. Hubbell became Bar- 
ton’s lifelong foot soldier and aide. 
He referred to himself as Barton’s 
“boy,” and he called her ‘‘Mamie.”’ 
Later, as the chief Red Cross field 
agent, Hubbell was involved in 
more direct relief work than Barton 
herself. 

President Garfield’s assassination 
in July 1881 was a tragedy for the 
country and a potential catastrophe 
for Barton’s new organization. But 
Garfield’s successor, former Vice 
President Chester A. Arthur, an- 


nounced his unconditional support 
for “that humane and commend- 
able engagement” in his first an- 
nual message to Congress. With 
presidential support, the Senate’s 
March 1882 vote in favor of ratifica- 
tion was unanimous. It was a major 
achievement in Clara Barton’s long 
career. She wept because she had 
waited so long ‘‘and got so weak 
and broke that she could not even 
feel glad." 


New Challenges and 
Problems 

Not only had Barton established the 
internationally recognized Red 
Cross in America, she had van- 
quished competing organizations. 
With her new success, Barton began 
building an entourage from which 
she demanded loyalty, obedience, 


Portraitist Mathew Brady in 
about 1865 captured Clara 
Barton's radiant newfound 
confidence gained on Civil 
War battlefields. Another 
cause—locating thousands 
of missing 
soldiers—captured her 
post-war enthusiasm. 
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Clara Barton 
called to order 
a May 21, 1881 
meeting (notes 
from which appear | 
here) of those са © 
interested іп |. 
forming an 
American Red 
Cross. The 
following month 
she and some 
friends announced 
the creation of 
such an 
organization, with 
twenty-two charter 
members over 
whom Barton 
was president. 
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and total acceptance of her rule. 
Some aides adored her. There was 
always the infinitely patient Hub- 
bell, who slavishly and unquestion- 
ingly did Barton's bidding. But 
other aides called her **The Great I 
Am" or “The Queen." 

Barton did not work easily with 
others; she could not give or take or- 
ders, and she would not tolerate 
criticism. Building up the organiza- 
tion required administrative skills 
for which she was temperamentally 
unsuited. Her plan was for loosely 
organized local Red Cross chapters 
with a small national group at the 
head. But local societies were slow 
to form, and either could not make 
a move without Barton or wanted to 
act autonomously in emergencies. 
Part of the slow growth was due to 
the peacetime absence of urgency. 
But Barton's inability to delegate 
caused endless problems. 

Then several natural calamities 
helped spur the growth of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. The Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers flooded disastrously in 
1882. Hundreds were homeless and 
destitute; property damage was ex- 
tensive, and repeated floodings 
washed out replanted crops. The 


Red Cross delivered aid immedi- 
ately, even before the government 
could arrive. 

In 1883, at a crucial juncture in 
the Red Cross's development, Bar- 
ton accepted a position as superin- 
tendent of the Women's Reforma- 
tory Prison in’ Sherborn, Mas- 
sachusetts. She went reluctantly, 
chiefly as a political favor to her old 
friend and supporter from Civil War 
days, General Butler, now Massa- 
chusetts governor. She found the job 
lonely and depressing, ‘‘the most 
foolhardy thing" she ever did, and 
was glad to resign when Butler was 
not re-elected. 

As always during Barton's ab- 
sences, the American Red Cross had 
suffered. Correspondence had piled 
up, requests about forming chapters 
had gone unanswered; one Philadel- 
phia group thought the organization 
was defunct and wrote the internat- 
ional office in Geneva to revive it. 

But no sooner was Barton back at 
headquarters, when, in February 
1884, the Ohio River flooded again. 
Barton took to the field for another 
three months. The river area had 
been devastated, whole towns swept 
away. Property damage was acute. 


Setting up warehouses in Ohio and 
Indiana, Barton hired a crew and a 
steamer, the Josh V. Throop, to 
travel up and down the river distrib- 
uting food, fuel, clothing, blankets, 
and small but vital essentials such as 
scissors, needles, and thread. One 
victim said the Throop came out of | 
the mist and sleet like a phantom 
ship, an answer to a prayer. 

In the spring, Barton hired an- 
other relief ship, the Mattie Belle, to 
travel the Mississippi, distributing 
fodder for starving animals, lumber, 
and tools with which to rebuild. 
Barton, aware of the dramatic ap- 
peal of the mission, mounted a 
widespread publicity campaign, 
writing some of the most poignant 
human interest stories herself. More 
than $175,000 in donations poured 
in as a result; in the two previous 
years, the total had been only 
$26,000. 

But trouble brewed aboard the 
Mattie Belle. The St. Louis Red 
Cross -chapter president reported 
that long stretches of the river 
were passed without supplies being 
distributed. He was also concerned 
about the project's muddled finan- 
cial state. Most distressing was Bar- 
ton's obvious physical exhaustion; 
at one point she directed the expedi- 
tion from her bed. Aides worried 
about her health, but Barton would 
not acknowledge her weak condi- 
tion. 

Back in Washington, D.C., she 
tried to regain her strength, but 
when the secretary of state urged her 
to attend the Third International 
Conference of the Red Cross in Ge- 
neva as the country's official repre- 
sentative, she could not refuse. It 
was the first time a woman had ever 
been appointed to such a diplomatic 
mission. In Barton's honor, an 
amendment at the conference com- 
mitting the international organiza- 
tion to provide relief in peacetime 
disasters was called the " Атегісап 
amendment." Her mission to Ge- 
neva was a personal triumph. 

In 1888, a yellow fever epidemic 
in Jacksonville, Florida marked the 
first use of trained Red Cross 
nurses, both black and white. Bar- 
ton, not immune to the fever, called 
on a Louisiana chapter member, 
Col. Е.К. Southmayd, to replace her 
as leader of the relief project. 

The Louisiana nurses from the 
Red Cross's New Orleans chapter | 
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Although 
renowned as 
American Red 
Cross founder, 
Barton was also a 
dedicated 
advocate of 
human rights and 
equality who 
lectured on many 
vital topics of the 
day. She 

believed that her 
individual actions 
and attitudes 
demonstrated that 
women equaled 
men in intellect, 
abilities, and 
courage. Notable 
nineteenth-century 
reformers such as 
Frederick Douglass, 
Lucy Stone, Susan 
B. Anthony, and 
William Lloyd 
Garrison often 
appeared in 
company with 
her. 


EMINENT WOMEN 


WHO WILL BE PRESENT AND SPEAK AT THE 
NEW ENGLAND 


Woman Suffrage Festival, 
MUSIC HALL, 


: Wednesday Evening, May 30th. 


Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, of London, 
Miss Alla Trygg, of Finland. 
Baroness Gripenberg, of Finland. 
Mrs. Zerelda Є. Wallace, of Indiana. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, 

Miss Clara Barton, 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 

Miss Mary F. Eastman, 


and others. 


THE FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN HAVE ALSO 
PROMISED TO SPEAK AT THE FESTIVAL: 


Frederick Douglass, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 
Henry B. Blackwell, 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, 


AND OTHERS. 


pas Every one of the 900 supper tickets has been sold, 
and no more can be issued. but admission tickets (with 
reserved seats) can be obtained to the lower balcony for 50 
cents, or to the upper balcony for 25 cents each, at the 
Ticket Office, Music Hall, or at the office of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, З Park Street. 

No such gathering of distinguished women has occurred 
in Boston for years, and as there is а great demand for tickets 
application should bemade promptly in orderto secure seats. 
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had had wide exposure to the deadly 
disease, and, for the most part, did 
heroic work. Some nurses, unfortu- 
nately, were less admirable, refusing 
to work for three dollars a day when 
the hospitals paid four. One got 
drunk; another was arrested for 
theft; one vanished with Red Cross 
funds; and several were branded as 
prostitutes and ordered to leave. 
Southmayd's inability to cope 
with the local problems and his re- 
fusal to dismiss the offenders re- 
sulted in widespread unfavorable 
publicity about Red Cross nurses, 
haunting them for years to come. 
New York City papers ran stories 
about ‘‘Drunken Red Cross 
Nurses’’ who had come to New Or- 
leans to "ргеу on the sick." The 


Florida experience strengthened 
Barton’s determination to take field 
command herself, as she did the fol- 
lowing year at Johnstown. 

In 1893, a hurricane devastated 
the Sea Islands off the South Caro- 
lina coast, killing five thousand and 
leveling crops, buildings, and boats. 
Barton agreed to deliver relief, 
though reluctantly, because re- 
sources were limited. With the re- 
gion desolate and the largely black 
population demoralized, the task 
was gargantuan. The islands 
stretched out for a hundred miles, 
with small boats the only transport. 
Lack of food was a major problem; 
the island people grew little of their 
own. 

Islanders were given seeds and 


taught how to plant and grow their 
own vegetables. Eager workers, they 
dug drainage ditches to prepare the 
soil for planting, returning bor- 
rowed tools each night to the Red 
Cross. Volunteers taught them fi- 
nancial responsibility concepts and 
provided medical attention for more 
than two thousand malaria cases. 

Barton was a celebrity; parents 
named babies after her, children 
tagged behind her. Many, who re- 
called her nursing care thirty years 
before, walked miles to see her 
again. One old man, asked on what 
he depended for the winter, replied 
**God and Miss Barton.’’ 


Opposition Grows 

But criticism of Barton was mount- 
ing, both within and outside the Red 
Cross. The powerful Philadelphia 
chapter, which had refused to coop- 
erate with her on two occasions in- 
cluding the Johnstown flood, began 
communicating directly with the in- 
ternational society in Geneva, urg- 
ing an investigation of Barton’s ac- 
tivities. 

Primary criticism alleged Barton’s 
unaccountability, and inaccuracy in 
the official reports she did make. 
The Review of Reviews in 1894 re- 
ported that it could not get clear, 
itemized financial statements or spe- 
cific details about Red Cross work. 

Much of the criticism about ac- 
countability was justified; Barton 
kept Red Cross financial records on 
scraps of paper and in scattered 
notebooks, omitting important de- 
tails and explanations. Records for 
Johnstown, for example, had re- 
ceipts without amounts, and official 
reports of expenditures there varied 
from $40,000 to $250,000. In Ge- 
neva, the International Red Cross 
expressed dismay at the situation, 
warning that relations with the par- 
ent body were reaching a breaking 
point. 

The confusion caused dwindling 
contributions; businessmen increas- 
ingly withdrew support. Personal 
attacks on Barton multiplied: she 
was a tyrant, she lacked administra- 
tive skills, she was too old. Barton, 
demoralized as always by criticism, 
considered the critics enemies, and 
marshalled her forces against them. 
In 1895, her supporters unani- 
mously elected her "регтапепі" 
president of the American Red 
Cross. Barton replied to the interna- | 
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tional society's objections by saying 
that she was ‘оо burdened to fuss 
with aecurate reports” and that her 
“extreme modesty and humility” 
prevented her from making a full 
statement about her accomplish- 
ments. 

Beginning in 1894, the American 
press had publicized barbarous war- 
fare atrocities committed by Turkish 
Moslems against the largely Chris- 
tian Armenians who were resisting 
incorporation into the Ottoman 
Empire. When U.S. missionaries 
were harassed while aiding victims, 
American indignation exploded into 
action. 

Barton was reluctant to undertake 
the relief work because of lack of 
funds and the uncertainty of the 
Turkish reception, given the Ameri- 
can criticism. A special relief com- 
mittee raised the necessary funds, 
but Turkey agreed to the mission 
only on condition that Barton work 
as an individual, not as a representa- 
tive of any official body, including 
the Red Cross. 

From Constantinople in 1896, the 
seventy-four-year-old Barton sent 
relief teams into the field, where 
they found appalling conditions. 
Victims had been robbed of basic 
necessities: pots, water bags, hand 


exe 


With her new 
success, Barton 
began building an 
entourage from 
which she 
demanded loyalty, 
obedience, and 
acceptance of her 
rule. 


tools, and looms. Typhoid and ty- 
phus were spreading, dysentery and 
diarrhea were rampant. The place 
was full of “walking skeletons,” 
one doctor reported. Barton’s medi- 
cal teams in five short weeks pre- 
vented a potentially catastrophic ep- 
idemic. Field workers set about 
rehabilitation—distributing seeds 
and teaching hygiene, sewing, and 
tool-making. 

Barton and her workers faced in- 
numerable problems: language bar- 
riers, suspicion of foreigners, long 


: ER 
eI 


delays in communication with the 
field, and threats to their safety. Dif- 
ficulties with the Turkish govern- 
ment, questions from American 
fund raisers, and the fact that Bar- 
ton aided Turks as well as Arme- | 
nians, led to further criticism from | 
home. But in five months, Barton | 
and her followers helped thousands. 
Missionaries as well as the Turkish 
government praised and honored 
her work. 

In 1898 Barton was in Cuba, aid- 
ing victims of a rebellion against 
Spanish rule. The insurgents, recon- 
centrados as they were called, had 
been driven into concentration 
camps where filthy conditions, lack 
of food, water, and medical atten- 
tion prevailed. “Тһе massacres of 
Armenia seemed merciful in com- 
parison," Barton reported. 

While Barton was in Cuba, the 
battleship USS Maine was blown up 
in Havana Harbor. Barton's famous 
wire to President William McKinley, 
“I am with the wounded," was fac- 
tually inaccurate, but she was in a 
strategic position to offer aid in field 
and boat hospitals. War was de- 
clared in April 1898, and once 
again, Barton found alarming inad- 
equacies in medical and relief sup- 
plies. 


Improvising as always, 
Barton, assisting flood 
survivors at Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania in May 1889, 
first worked out of an 
abandoned railroad car, 
then from a tent (where a 
dry goods packing crate 
served as a desk), then 
finally the warehouse space 
pictured here. 
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The eighty-one-year-old 
Barton traveled to Russia in 
1902 to attend her last 
international Red Cross 
conference at St. 
Petersburg. Here flanked by 
B. F. Tillinghast and Russian 
Admiral N. Kaznakoff, the 
diminutive American Red 
Cross founder conceals 
tension created at the 
meeting by the attendance 
of a critical ‘‘remonstrants’’ 
representative. 


Meanwhile, the powerful New 
York chapter of the Red Cross jock- 
eyed for position as the so/e govern- 
ment relief agency. The New York 
Relief Committee was run by pro- 
fessionals critical of Barton's small 
force and her casual, independent 
style that had changed little since the 
Civil War. The New Yorkers had 
warehoused supplies, and had two 
hundred relief auxiliaries, a hospi- 
tal, and a nursing school. Barton's 
relief ship, the SS State of Texas, on 
the other hand, was held in Florida 
for nearly two months before being 
cleared to enter the Cuban war 
zone. 

Once in Cuba, Barton as usual 
aided both sides. Supplies had to be 
ferried in on flat, skimpy scows dur- 
ing the few hours that the tide al- 


The bitter brew of 
half-truths, petty 
gossip, lies, 
rumors, and 
inventions about 
the Red Cross 
founder served 
only to 
sensationalize and 
distort the real 
problems. 


lowed; men waded waist-deep to 
land basic foods. Doctors per- 
formed more than four hundred op- 
erations in two days. And at 
seventy-seven, Barton again worked 
sixteen hours a day. Malaria, ty- 
phoid, dysentery, and yellow fever 
broke out both in recruit camps and 
American bases. Some of Barton's 
own staff contracted the fever and 
were hospitalized. 

The national Red Cross ulti- 
mately distributed about six thou- 
sand tons of provisions, but the 
New York Relief Committee con- 
tributed much more, and sent a 
greater number of trained medical 
personnel. The army, siding with 
neither faction, offered little coop- 
eration, and the surgeon general ad- 
amantly refused to allow women 
nurses in the field. Thus the Cuba 
relief effort fell short of its potential 
and ended with a divided American 
Red Cross. 

As always, Barton responded to 
all criticism with anger, accusing 
even her devoted nephew-aide, 
Stephé, of trying to bypass her au- 
thority. She issued a directive that all 
Red Cross doctors and nurses be ap- 
proved by her personally, and for- 
bade all employees from even dis- 
cussing Red Cross affairs with 
outsiders. She refused to consider 
reorganization. 

Retreating to her home in subur- 
ban Glen Echo, Maryland, then also 
the official Red Cross headquarters, 
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Barton turned to writing а long- 
overdue account of the Red Cross 
and it$ activities. A cabal of trusted 
writing associates helped her pro- 
duce a long, haphazard, poorly or- 
ganized work titled The Red Cross in 
Peace and War that in no way substi- 
tuted for missing field reports or fi- 
nancial accounts. 

Soon she returned to Cuba, where 
people still suffered. Her trip be- 
came a personal public relations 
mission as she toured hospitals and 
orphanages—a little old lady in 
fussy black silk and a quaint flower- 
trimmed bonnet. She was cheered 
фу everyone but her own staff, who 
saw her presence as mistrust, and 
her manner dictatorial and old- 
fashioned. She believed they were 
plotting against her, and returned to 
America depressed and exhausted. 

The American National Red 
Cross was finally incorporated in 
1900 by Congressional action, se- 
curing its national position with a 
federal charter. Despite criticism, 
Barton, nearing seventy-nine, was 
again elected Red Cross president. 

In September 1900, a brutal hurri- 
cane swept across the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, savaging Galveston, Texas, 
among other coastal areas. About 
six thousand were killed. Hospitals, 
homes, and communication lines 
were destroyed. Barton arrived to 
assist the devastated city, buried in 
thick smog from huge piles of burn- 
ing bodies and trash. Corpses 
dumped into the gulf floated back; 
they had to be burned. The peculiar 
sickening smell of burning flesh 
“‘became horribly familiar . . ." 
Barton wrote: **. . . for two months 
we lived in it and breathed it, day 
after day." Ill and exhausted, Bar- 
ton directed relief work from her 
hotel bed. But she arranged for an 
orphanage, shelter, and daily hot 
soup for the disaster victims. As al- 
ways, Red Cross articles were prac- 
tical, geared to rehabilitation and 
recovery: seeds, clothing, lumber, 
and bandages. 


Crisis and Defeat 

In Washington, the simmering Red 
Cross conflict rapidly reached a 
boil. Chief among the critics was 
powerful society leader and hu- 
manitarian Mabel T. Boardman, a 
woman of haughty, regal presence 
who spearheaded the attack on Bar- 
ton. 


Boardman and Barton were dia- 
metric opposites in taste, training, 
and temperament. Barton was a 
self-made woman who worked for a 
living. Boardman derived her prom- 
inence from her father's position 
and wealth. Boardman was elegant; 
Barton was frumpy. Boardman, 
who walked easily among the pow- 
erful, was a formidable foe and, 
more important, a skillful organizer. 
She had joined the Red Cross in 
1900, serving on the financial com- 
mittee, where she soon began col- 
lecting information about misma- 
nagement and inaccountability. 
With easy access to prominent indi- 
viduals in New York and Washing- 
ton, Boardman set about reform. 
When Barton was unanimously re- 
elected Red Cross president in 1901, 
Boardman was on the executive 
committee and ten other Barton op- 
ponents were made national direc- 
tors. This faction was known as the 
"тетопзігапіз. 

In 1902 Barton was again sum- 
moned by the secretary of state to 
attend the International Red Cross 
conference, this time in St. Peters- 
burg, Russia. A representative from 
the ‘‘remonstrants’’ was also 
present, creating tense social mo- 
ments. 

Back home, Barton marshalled 
her forces to meet the opposition at 
the 1902 annual meeting, drafting 
new by-laws abolishing the directo- 
rial board, and giving the president 
total control over appointments. 
She collected enough proxy votes to 
support her position, and she was 
elected president once again, this 
time for life. 

Boardman's faction now took up 
the anti-Barton battle with a ven- 
geance, with a letter to President 
Theodore Roosevelt (signed by his 
sister Anna Roosevelt, among oth- 
ers) complaining about Barton's 
high-handed tactics at the annual 
meeting and her absolute rule. 
Roosevelt’s reply censured Barton 
on both counts, and in a stunning 
blow he resigned as honorary chair- 
man of the Red Cross advisory 
board, taking his cabinet with him. 
Crushed by the president's rebuff, 
Barton defended her use of proxies 
and begged him to reconsider. When 
twenty-three dissatisfied Red Cross 
members petitioned Congress de- 
manding reorganization, Barton 
suspended them all, including 


Roosevelt's sister. 

Boardman, who until the suspen- 
sions had worked primarily for reor- | 
ganization within the Red Cross | 
while urging Barton to accept an | 
honorary presidency with an annu- | 
ity, now loosed a virulent, full-scale 
personal attack on Barton. She en- | 
listed many who had been estranged | 
from Barton to tell their stories; 
Boardman recorded every rumor 
about Barton's sex life, including 
the scurrilous gossip that Barton 
and the late Senator Wilson had had 
several mulatto children together, 
and that Barton and Hubbell's ad- 
joining rooms at Glen Echo were 
further proof of Barton's immoral- 
ity. Boardman alleged misappropri- 
ation of funds, declared Barton's 
Civil War work largely fanciful, and 


She could not 
accept the fact 
that the Red Cross 
had grown beyond 
her management 
ability. She 
believed she had 
been repudiated, 
expatriated by 
the country she 
had served for so 
long. 
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On Barton's 
ninetieth birthday, 
newspapers 
reported her fierce 
independence, 
quoting her recipe 
for longevity: 
“low fare, hard 
work."'' 


branded her an ‘‘adventuress from 
the beginning and a clever one." 

The bitter brew of half-truths, 
petty gossip, lies, rumors, and in- 
ventions about the Red Cross 
founder served only to sensational- 
ize and distort the real problems. 
Barton refused to surrender and 
never publicly acknowledged the va- 
lidity of any of Boardman's charges. 
Reinstating the suspended ‘‘remon- 
strants," she invited them to the 
1903 annual meeting (they did not 
attend) where her presidency was re- 
affirmed. She also agreed, reluc- 
tantly, to allow an investigating 
committee headed by Senator Red- 
field Proctor to examine the rec- 
ords. 

The major charges against Barton 
involved financial accounting; her 
field records were notoriously lax, 
and she consistently failed to differ- 
entiate between her private funds 
and those of the Red Cross. 
Through the years she had repeat- 
edly used her own money in relief 
work, but she also had used organi- 
zation funds for private purposes. 
Allegations regarding various prop- 
erties Barton acquired for the Red 
Cross were also brought into the tes- 
timony. But when попе of the ‘‘re- 
monstrants’’ appeared in the Senate 
Caucus Room to produce hard, de- 
monstrable evidence against Barton, 
Senator Proctor declared the 


charges against her false and com- 
pletely exonerated her. 

Crushed and humiliated by the in- 
vestigation, Barton realized that her 
exculpation would not end the dis- 
pute within the Red Cross. On May 
14, 1904, at eighty-two, she resigned 
as Red Cross president, refusing to 
accept either an honorary position 
or an annuity. 

She retired to Glen Echo broken- 
hearted and grieving. She could not 
accept the fact that the Red Cross 
had grown beyond her ability to 
manage it. She believed she had 
been repudiated, expatriated by the 
country she had served for so long. 
She toyed with exiling herself. 

Boardman's obsessive campaign 
against her did not stop with Bar- 
ton's resignation; it persisted long 
after Barton's death. The new 
Washington, D.C. Red Cross head- 
quarters was dedicated in 1916, and 
although the then-secretary of state 
honored Barton during the ground 
breaking, the building contains no 
plaque or memorial recognizing the 
organization's founder. Barton has 
been relegated to the second floor, 
where, ironically, her portrait hangs 
not far from Boardman's. 

Barton, a workaholic even in old 
age, took on new projects during 
her ‘‘retirement.’’ In 1905 she 
founded the National First Aid As- 
sociation of America (NFAA), es- 
tablished to teach first aid to private 
citizens, and to educate private 
manufacturing firms and auxiliary 
services such as fire and ambulance 
companies in emergency first aid. 
The association developed the origi- 
nal “first aid kit" that contained 
not only bandages, iodine, and 
splints, but ingredients for making a 
mustard plaster. Barton worked for 
the NFAA for five years in an unof- 
ficial capacity, lecturing and writing 
and allowing use of her name to 
promote the work. 

In 1908 the American Red Cross 
decided that the NFAA belonged un- 
der its jurisdiction because Barton 
had first developed the program 
prior to resigning from the Red 
Cross. The following year, with War 
Department backing, first aid be- 
came an integral part of the Red 
Cross, and the NFAA disbanded. 

Eventually Barton began to slow 
down, tiring quickly, refusing assis- 
tance—impatient, as always, of 
“coddling.’’ On her ninetieth birth- 


day, newspapers reported her fierce 
independence, quoting her recipe 
for longevity: “low fare, hard 
work." 

Two bouts of pneumonia, one in 


1911 and another the following year, | 


hastened the end. Two days before 
her death, Barton told Hubbell of 
a dream of being back on a battle- 
field, wading through blood, seeing 
soldiers having their limbs sawed off 
without opiates, never complaining 
or murmuring, "апа I woke to hear 
myself groan because I have a stupid 
pain in my back . . . I am ashamed 
that I murmur." 

Her last words were from the 
poem “The Old Soldier" by the 
Rev. John Purves: “Let me go,” 
she said, “let me go.” She died on 
April 12, 1912. 

While newspapers all over the 
world carried tributes, neither the 
White House nor the Red Cross 
gave any official recognition. There 
were funeral services at Glen Echo, 
and she was buried alongside her 
parents in Oxford, Massachusetts. 

On April 15, 1912, the Worcester 
[Massachusetts] Evening Post car- 
ried two headlines on its front page: 
**Clara Barton at rest in town of her 
birth" and ““АП passengers taken 
off; Titanic still afloat." Even in 
death notices, there was a disaster at 
her side. ж 


Cathleen Schurr is the author of several 
books and has contributed articles to na- 
tional magazines and newspapers. 
Schurr's account of her ordeal as a sur- 
vivor of the first U-boat attack of World 
War II appeared in the February 1988 is- 
sue of this publication. She lives in 
Maryland. 


Recommended additional reading: 
Clara Barton: Professional Angel by 
Elizabeth Brown Pryor (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1987) 
is the definitive in-print biography of the 
founder of the American Red Cross. 
This book is available as a quality paper- 
back from the university press for 
$19.95. In 1981 the National Park Ser- 
vice published an excellent handbook, 
Clara Barton, illustrated in color and 
featuring a profile of Barton by Pryor. 
A limited number of copies are still 
available for $3.95 each plus postage 
through the bookshop at the Clara Bar- 
ton National Historic Site. For ordering 
information for this title contact the his- 
toric site at 301-492-6245. 
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Clara Barton National Historie Site 


ow administered by the Na- 
tional Park Service, Clara 
Barton's former home and Red 
Cross headquarters is located in 
Glen Echo, Maryland, just west of 
the Washington, D.C. line. Barton 
first used the building, completed in 
1891, as a warehouse for Red Cross 
supplies. In 1897 she remodeled it 
into offices and a residence for her- 
self and other staff members. She 
continued to occupy it after resign- 
ing as Red Cross president in 1904. 
During the 1960s the house was 
saved for preservation through the 
efforts of the Friends of Clara Bar- 
ton and was presented by that group 
to the National Park Service. 
When Barton lived in the house 
the large central hallway was 
adorned with gifts from apprecia- 
tive foreign governments, and 
rooms were filled with framed reso- 
lutions of gratitude, photographs of 
her relief work, and portraits. Nu- 
merous ‘‘hidden’’ closets held Red 
Cross supplies, Flower and vege- 
table gardens, and the cows, 
chickens, and horses Barton kept 
lent the place a ‘‘country’’ atmo- 
sphere. ‘‘She loved her Glen Echo 
home,” a friend recalled, "апа used 
to say the moon seemed always to 
be shining there.” 


. The house is usually open daily 
from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. It is closed 
on major holidays. Group tours are 
available. The staff suggests that 
you call or write before visiting: 
Clara Barton National Historic 
Site, 5801 Oxford Road, Glen 
Echo, Maryland 20812; telephone 
301-492-6245. * 


mM | 
| AMERICAN | 
SULA, | 


Dominated by 
a large central 
hall and balco- 
nies, Clara 
Barton's Glen 
Echo, Mary- 
land building 
served the Red 
Cross director 
as a home, 
headquarters, 
and ware- 
house, as well 
as being a 
guesthouse 
and retreat for 
staff members 
returning from 
the field. The 
ark-like struc- 
ture was mod- 
eled in part 
after a Red 
Cross building 
that had 
served victims 
of the 1889 
Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania 
flood and is 
said to contain 
materials from 
that structure. 
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AMERICAN 
TRADITIONS 


“STAMPING” QU 
TUBERCULOSIS 


THE STORY OF 


CHRISTMAS SEALS 


By KATHLEEN DOYLE 


hiladelphia's streets teemed 
with shoppers as Christmas 
1907 approached—just nine 
days away. A thin, ragged 
newsboy darted among the 
crowds, peddling the morning's pa- 
pers. When he had sold his last copy, 
the youth hurried off to the newspa- 
per's offices. He had seen a front- 
page article stating that penny 
stamps were being sold there to help 
some sick people in Delaware. 

Arriving in the newspaper build- 
ing's lobby, the boy placed his coin 
on the counter and said ‘‘Gimme 
опе--те sister's got it." 

The disease he spoke of was tu- 
berculosis, or the **White Plague,” 
as it was menacingly called. In 1907 
tuberculosis was the leading, most- 
feared killer-disease in America. In- 
terestingly, efforts that year to fight 
the disease would lead to the crea- 
tion of an American holiday tradi- 
tion: the custom of affixing colorful 
Christmas Seals*-like the ones the 
newsboy purchased—to cards, let- 
ters, and packages. 

By 1907 a number of ‘‘anti- 


tuberculosis’ organizations had 
formed throughout the nation to 
combat public apathy toward pre- 
venting and curing the disease. One 
such group was the Delaware Anti- 
tuberculosis Society, which, having 
been refused state funds, used pri- 
vate donations to establish a small 
open-air sanatorium on the Brandy- 
wine River near Wilmington. There, 
a cook and a tubercular nurse cared 
for eight patients while several doc- 
tors observed the effect this *'fresh 
air" treatment had on the victims. 

Results were promising, but by 
the end of 1907 the Delaware 
group's funds were depleted. An- 
other $300 was needed to continue 
operating the sanatorium through 
the winter. 

One of the physicians, Dr. Jospeh 
P. Wales, recalled that his cousin 
Emily Bissell, secretary of the Dela- 
ware Red Cross chapter, had been 
involved in charity work for many 
years. Wales explained the situation 
to Bissell and asked for help in rais- 
ing the needed money. She agreed 
without hesitation. 


Soon afterward Bissell remem- 
bered an article by social reformer 
Jacob Riis that had appeared in the 
July 1907 issue of The Outlook. The 
Danish-American had seen tubercu- 
losis kill six of his brothers. With 
this personal knowledge in mind, 
Riis proposed that tuberculosis 
workers in the United States adopt a 
Yuletide sales campaign similar to 
those in other countries. 

Riis had received a letter from his 
native Denmark adorned with a spe- 
cial stamp sold there during the 
Christmas season to generate reve- 
nue for building hospitals for tuber- 
cular children. About four million 
of the stamps had been sold in Den- 
mark in 1904, with sales continuing 
in subsequent years. 

Riis saw in Denmark's Christmas 
stamp a means “of setting every- 
body to thinking of a great wrong” 
that needed to be ‘‘righted.’’ **Tu- 
berculosis is just such a wrong," 
Riis wrote. ‘‘Nothing in all the 
world is better proven today than 
that it is a preventable disease. . . . 
And yet in our own country it goes 
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on year after year, killing an army of 
one hundred and fifty thousand per- 
sons... . What I want to know is 
why we cannot here borrow a leaf 
from Santa Claus's Danish year- 
book, and do as they have done?” 

Taking her cue from Riis, Bissell 
sketched a design for an American 
Christmas Seal: a red cross centered 
in a half-wreath of holly above the 
words ““Меггу Christmas." After 
obtaining permission from the Na- 
tional Red Cross to use the organi- 
zation's familiar emblem in her seal 
design, Bissell persuaded the Dela- 
ware chapter to sponsor a seal cam- 
paign. Bissell also sought the United 
States Post Office Department's 
permission to sell the seals at post 
office counters. The postmaster gen- 
eral rejected that idea, but agreed to 
allow the seals to be sold at booths 
set up in post office lobbies. 

Using her own funds as well as 
contributions from a few friends, 
Bissell had the seal design executed. 
A generous local printer agreed to 
produce the seals on credit. About 
fifty thousand seals were initially 


printed with red ink on white paper, 
and volunteers inserted them into 
envelopes bearing the following 
words in bright red: 


25 Christmas Stamps one penny 
apiece issued by the 
Delaware Red Cross to stamp out 
the White Plague 


Put this stamp, with message 
bright 
On Every Christmas letter; 
Help the tuberculosis fight, 
And make the New Year better. 
These stamps do not carry any 
kind of mail 
but any kind of mail will carry 
them. 


Bissell promoted the Christmas 
Seals by speaking before women's 
clubs, schools, church groups, and 
merchants. Then, on December 7, 
1907, sales began at a table in the 
corridor of the Wilmington post of- 
fice. 

Volunteers sold $25 worth of seals 
that first day—a modest success, 
but not enough for Bissell. She be- 
lieved the seals and their anti- 


tuberculosis cause could use more 
publicity. So she traveled to Phila- 
delphia to meet with the Sunday edi- 
tor of the North American, then a 
leading newspaper in the city. The 
publication's editors had taken a 
supportive stance toward the anti- 
tuberculosis movement, and Bissell 
hoped they would publish some arti- 
cles about the Christmas Seals cam- 
paign. But the Red Cross worker 
was disappointed; the Sunday editor 
felt the subject didn't warrant 
space. 

Leaving that office, Bissell de- 
cided to visit another newspaper 
staff member, Leigh Mitchell 
Hodges, whose column, ““Тһе Opti- 
mist," she enjoyed. In the course of 
their conversation, Bissell explained 
the main purpose of her trip to the 
North American. Immediately in- 
spired by her idea, Hodges ap- 
proached the newspaper's editor-in- 
chief and publisher, E.A. Van 
Valkenburg, about the project. 

Hodges later recounted his words 
to Van Valkenburg: ‘‘Here’s a way 
to wipe out tuberculosis. . . . Look 
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COURTESY OF THE AMERICAN LUNG ASSOCIATION 


^^ The secret of the 
Christmas Seal,’’ 
Bissell once said, 
“is that it had and 
has a job to do. It 
was an instrument 
needed to carry on 
the campaign 
against 
tuberculosis. And 
it went straight to 
the people with 


the message.’’ 


(gae 
um 


Emily Bissell's 
1907 
fund-raising 
efforts to fight 
tuberculosis led 
to the creation 
of annual 
nationwide 
Christmas Seal 
campaigns. 


at them—a penny apiece—within 
everyone's reach—think how they'll 
carry the news of what people can 
do for themselves—what a slogan, 
‘Stamp out Tuberculosis!’ ”’ 

“Tell Miss Bissell the North 
American is hers for the holidays," 
Van Valkenburg responded after ex- 
amining a sheet of Christmas Seals. 
“Drop what you’re doing, and give 
this your whole time. Take all the 
space you need. Ask her to send us 
fifty thousand by tomorrow.” 

Bissell hurried off to order more 
seals while the newspapermen began 
publicizing them. Page-one stories, 
double-column editorials, endorse- 
ments from religious and political 
leaders, and other features informed 
Philadelphia residents about the 
seals even before the stamps arrived 
from Wilmington. Two days after 
the Christmas Seals were delivered, 
thirty thousand were sold. Demand 


was so great that a Philadelphia 
printer was hired to produce more 
seals—this time with “Happy New 
Year” added to the design as the end 
of the holiday season approached. 
By that first campaign's end, $3,000 
—ten times the original goal—had 
been raised for the tuberculosis 
cause. 

In 1908 the American Red Cross, 
largely through the influence of its 
secretary Mabel T. Boardman, took 
over the sale of the seals on a na- 
tional basis. In support of the pro- 
gram, Bissell, recently elected presi- 
dent of the Delaware Anti-tubercu- 
losis Society, sent articles about the 
seals’ origin and purpose to newspa- 
pers around the country. Once again 
the North American led the publicity 
campaign. 

Americans responded generously: 
two days after the countrywide sale 
began, the Red Cross's national 
headquarters in Washington, D.C., 
had to hire extra clerks to handle all 
the orders. The 1908 sale eventually 
raised $135,000 for the tuberculosis 
cause. 

In 1909 the Red Cross issued a 
Christmas Seal sold jointly with the 
National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis 
(NASPT), this time raising $250,000 
for programs combatting the dis- 
ease. The following year the two or- 
ganizations formed a partnership: 
the Red Cross continued to sponsor 
the seals while the NASPT planned 
and conducted the annual cam- 
paigns and distributed the funds to 
appropriate projects. 

The partnership lasted for ten 
years, with a Christmas Seal cam- 
paign annually except for the war 
year 1918 when the Red Cross com- 
pensated the tuberculosis cause with 
a $2.5 million donation. (Sales had 
first reached $1 million in 1916.) 
About 1920, when the NASPT (by 
then the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation [NTA]) took over Christ- 
mas Seal sales, the Red Cross sym- 
bol was removed from seal designs 
and replaced with the double-barred 
Cross of Lorraine—now a registered 
trademark. Since 1920 the cross has 
appeared on all Christmas Seals. 

Christmas Seals steadily grew in 
popularity throughout the next de- 
cade, with sales reaching $5.5 mil- 
lion in 1929. And although the 
Great Depression dampened Christ- 
mas Seal sales, it did not extinguish 


them; earnings never fell below $3 
million. 

Funds from the Christmas Seal 
campaigns—allocated for research, 
detection, treatment, and preven- 
tion of tuberculosis—had a dra- 
matic effect in controlling the dis- 
ease. In 1907, the year the 
campaigns began, tuberculosis 
caused 156,000 deaths as America's 
leading killer-disease. By 1940, 
when the country's population was 
50 percent larger, tubercular deaths 
had fallen to 60,000. That year tu- 
berculosis dropped in rank to sev- 
enth among death-dealing diseases. 

“If one were to recite the various 
influences and factors that have 
contributed most to the success of 
the campaign against tuberculosis in 
the United States," Dr. S. А. 
Knopf, an NTA founder, wrote in 
later years, ““һе could not help but 
place at the head of any such list the 
tuberculosis Christmas Seal." 

As the tuberculosis threat less- 
ened, NTA directors expanded the 
organization's mission to include 
other respiratory diseases. Conse- 
quently, the group changed its name 
to the National Tuberculosis and 
Respiratory Disease Association, 
which then became the American 
Lung Association? in 1973. 

Christmas Seal sales strategies 
also evolved with the years. The hol- 
iday stamps are no longer sold in 
post office lobbies; instead, each 
holiday season sheets of Christmas 
Seals arrive at millions of American 
homes, making the Christmas Seal 
campaign the largest nonprofit di- 
rect mail campaign in the United 
States. Last year (1988-89) sales 
amounted to $39 million. 

But dollars alone cannot measure 
the tremendous value Christmas 
Seals have had in improving Ameri- 
can health. ““Тһе secret of the 
Christmas Seal," Bissell once said, 
“is that it had and has a job to do. It 
was an instrument needed to carry 
on the campaign against tuberculo- 
515. And it went straight to the peo- 
ple with its message." 

The seals, she said, give everyone 
—even the lowliest newsboy—''a 
chance to be of real help in the de- 
fense and spread of health and hap- 
piness’’ during the Christmas 
season. * 


Kathleen Doyle is articles editor for 
American History Illustrated. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Continued from page 27 


the Culper spy network was terrified 
after Arnold defected and became a 
British general in New York City. 
Arnold apparently named several 
American spies, and the British sub- 
sequently seized them, including 
agent 355, Townsend's common-law 
wife. Condemned and imprisoned, 
she died a few months later aboard a 
British prison ship. Disheartened, 
Townsend left New York. But after a 
few months he returned and re- 
sumed gathering intelligence. 

Townsend and Woodhull were 
truly master spies; their intrepid net- 
work operated from 1778 until the 
war's end, sending invaluable intelli- 
gence about the British to Washing- 
ton. Secrecy became such a habit 
with Townsend and Woodhull that 
they carried their secrets to their 
graves. Diligent research by histo- 
rians 150 years later eventually re- 
vealed the identities of these two 
agents. 


Other New York Agents 
Washington had other spies in New 
York City, some of whom he man- 
aged himself. Carefully following 
his own orders, he kept their identi- 
ties secret even from Tallmadge and 
other American intelligence officers. 
Although some of Washington's 
spies traveled in and out of the city, 
he preferred those who had a long- 
stan.ling cover there. Hercules Mul- 
ligan was a popular New York City 
tailor patronized by many British 
soldiers and Tories. For years Mulli- 
gan passed intelligence information 
to the Americans, enduring the ha- 
tred of his neighbors who thought 
he was a die-hard Tory. Later they 
were surprised to see Washington 
visit the tailor’s house for breakfast 
on the morning after the American 
general entered New York to observe 
the British depart from the city on 
the First Evacuation Day, November 
25, 1783. 

As the war continued, Washing- 
ton’s spy system became truly so- 
phisticated. He used several double 
agents to confuse the British. An 
agent named Captain Elijah Hunter 
was well-accepted in New York by 
General Henry Clinton, the British 
commander. The British thought 
Hunter was a Tory and asked him to 
spy on the Americans. Although 


suspicious of Hunter at first, despite 
John Jay’s recommendation, Wash- 
ington eventually accepted Hunter 
and used him to send false as well as 
accurate information to Clinton. 

Davis Gray, a Continental Army 
captain, became another of Wash- 
ington’s double agents. He even 
talked the British into placing him in 
their secret service! Gray’s work for 
the British involved carrying letters 
in and out of New York. While so 
doing, he took intelligence to Wash- 
ington and brought back a mixture 
of accurate and false intelligence to 
the British. Occasionally he be- 
trayed a few Tories. In September 
1781, when he learned that traitor 
Benedict Arnold’s new British le- 
gion was planning to attack New 
London, Connecticut, Gray com- 
manded some American militia and 
fought bravely at Fort Groton. He 
then resumed his spy activities. To 
protect Gray, Washington for sev- 
eral years had the double agent spe- 
cially listed as a deserter, but in May 
1782 Gray was allowed to rejoin the 
Continental Army. 

With Washington’s approval, 
American Captain Caleb Bruen 
joined Clinton’s British spy staff. 
The British general’s secret records, 
now at the University of Michigan, 
reveal that the British asked Bruen 
to spy on the Americans and to act 
as a courier of information from 
other British spies in New Jersey 
and Rhode Island. 


Alexander Bryan and 
Burgoyne’s Defeat 


Perhaps the most important single 
spy coup of the entire war was that 
of a courageous, inexperienced am- 
ateur, Alexander Bryan. In the fall 
of 1777 the American cause had its 
darkest hour. Washington’s army 
had been beaten in the battles of 
Brandywine and Germantown, and 
Burgoyne’s army was marching 
down from Canada. The British 
plan was to squeeze Washington’s 
American Major General Horatio 
Gates’s armies in a pincer movement 
between Burgoyne’s and Howe’s 
forces located at Philadelphia and 
New York. 

Gates was lucky. He persuaded 
Bryan to enter the British lines near 
Saratoga, New York and investigate. 
Bryan bought some fabric from the 
British, then wandered around, pos- 
ing as a man seeking a tailor. He 


Information obtained by the 
Culper spy team uncovered 
the true allegiance of 
General Benedict Arnold 
and nearly resulted in his 
capture, when a member of 
the ring provided leads 
connecting British officer 
and spy John André with 
the American traitor. 


brought back facts about British 
army strength and the news that 
Burgoyne planned to attack Bemis 
Heights; Gates prepared accord- 
ingly—and won a glorious victory. 

At a time when American morale 
was at a low ebb, this astounding 
victory roused the country to fur- 
ther resistance and brought the 
French into the war on the Ameri- 
can side. The success was a major 
turning point in the war—and 
Bryan, a rank amateur, had a large 
role in it. 


Deception as a Weapon 

Although Washington’s integrity 
was absolute, he knew how to de- 
ceive when necessary. In the terrible 
winter of January to May 1778 that 
the Continental Army spent at Mor- 
ristown, the force’s numbers dwin- 
dled at one time to fewer than four 
thousand men. Enlistments expired 
and soldiers returned home. Food 
was scarce, and housing was scat- 
tered and wretched. Even ammuni- 
tion was a problem. Washington was 
anxious lest the veteran British 
troops thirty miles away at Perth 
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Quaker housewife Lydia 
Darragh, who lived across 
from British headquarters in 
Philadelphia, provided 
important intelligence to 
Washington's army. 
Darragh generally used her 
teen-aged son as a courier, 
but on one occasion she 
personally crossed British 
lines to warn the Americans 
of a planned attack at 
Whitemarsh, Pennsylvania. 


Amboy, New Jersey would sally 
forth to destroy his tiny army. 
Washington had his generals pre- 
pare false reports of the number of 
men under their command. He then 
had the reports sent to Congress via 
a route where the British were sure 
to capture the courier. Additional 
confirming ‘‘evidence’’ was leaked 
to the British from an ‘‘informed’’ 
source in Philadelphia. With this in- 
formation in hand, the British com- 
mander refused to believe the ac- 
count of a British officer, a former 
prisoner of war, who described the 


weakness of Washington's army af- 
ter having just escaped from the 
American camp. The unusually cold 
winter caused the British to seize 
any excuse to stay in their warm 
quarters, leaving Washington's 
army unmolested. 

In October 1777, after losing the 
battles of Brandywine and German- 
town, Washington's army was in 
perilous condition. Although Bur- 
goyne had surrendered to Gates at 
Saratoga, Washington needed time 
to rebuild his forces. He arranged to 
have spurious orders to Gates and 
two other generals intercepted by 
the enemy in order to deceive Clin- 
ton, the British commander in chief, 
into thinking that Gates was headed 
down the Hudson River to attack. 
Washington simultaneously used the 
clever Major Clark and his Philadel- 
phia spy network to leak different 
false information about American 
strength to British General Howe. 

This elaborate hoax tricked Howe 
into believing that papers ‘‘stolen’’ 
from American army files would be 
delivered to him secretly by a ‘‘trust- 
worthy” Quaker who spied because 
he opposed all wars. Washington 
must have chuckled as he wrote 
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some of the false documents, іп- 
cluding one specifying his military 
intentions. The result: both Clinton 
and Howe kept their troops at 
home. 

In July 1780 the Culper spy net- 
work in New York informed Wash- 
ington of nine British ships prepar- 
ing to board eight thousand troops 
and artillery and sail up Long Island 
Sound toward Newport, Rhode Is- 
land, where an outnumbered French 
fleet was disembarking troops. Be- 
cause Washington realized that his 
army was too weak to attack Man- 
hattan, he resorted to subterfuge: a 
well-respected Tory farmer delivered 
to the British a packet of letters he 
had ‘‘found’’ on the road. The let- 
ters detailed Washington's ‘‘authen- 
tic’? plans for twelve thousand 
Continental troops to attack 
Manhattan. Clinton, the com- 
mander, was deluded; using special 
signal fires along Long Island 
Sound, he sent orders to his ships to 
return to defend New York. The 
French landed in Newport unhin- 
dered. 

Using his spy system and other 
methods, Washington supplied false 
information to the British on still 
other occasions. Thus did espionage 
play a major role in assuring an 
American victory—and a new na- 
tion. The legend of young George 
Washington not lying about chop- 
ping down the cherry tree has sur- 
vived through the years, but where 
military matters were concerned, 
Washington had a talent for de- 
сей. * 


Free-lance writer Dr. Walter К. Haefele 
is a retired California research chemist. 


Recommended additional reading: Gen- 
eral Washington's Spies on Long Island 
and in New York by Morton Penny- 
packer (Brooklyn: Long Island Histori- 
cal Society, 1939), Turncoats, Traitors, 
and Heroes by John Bakeless (Philadel- 
phia: J.B. Lippincott Co., 1959), and 
Secret History of the American Revolu- 
tion by Carl Van Doren (New York: Vi- 
king Press, 1941) are three classic studies 
of espionage during the Revolution. The 
Encyclopedia of American Intelligence 
and Espionage From the Revolutionary 
War to the Present by G.J.A. O’ Toole 
(New York: Facts On File, 1988) is a fas- 
cinating, recently published compen- 
dium of information on spies and spy- 
ing. 
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Idle Hours: Americans at 
Leisure 1865-1914 


Between the end of the Civil War 
and the outbreak of World War I, a 
growing upper class—sometimes 
called the “picnic generation’’— 
found increasing time for such lei- 
sure activities as boating, golfing, 
reading, and visiting. A new school 
of artists portrayed members of this 
budding American group in works 
that challenged such members of the 
old guard as the Hudson River 
School painters. Author Ronald G. 
Pisano presents works by such art- 
ists as Winslow Homer, John Singer 
Sargent, Mary Cassatt, Thomas 
Eakins, and James McNeill Whistler 
to illustrate his examination of an 
idyllic time in American history. Pe- 
rusing this lovely volume makes en- 
joyable reading for one's own lei- 
sure time. 


By Ronald G. Pisano (Little, Brown, 
and Company, Boston, 1988; 163 pages, 
illustrated, $65.00). 


The Image of the Black in 
Western Art: From the 
American Revolution to 
World War ! 


This scholarly but accessible two- 
volume set presents images of blacks 
by white artists. Author Hugh Hon- 
our reviews eighteenth- to early 
twentieth-century artworks within 
their historical context and discusses 
the influence of social pressure, reli- 
gious beliefs, philosophy, anthro- 
pology, aesthetic preferences, and 
imperialism on the artists and their 
attitudes. The first volume is de- 
voted to images of slavery and abo- 
lition, while the second portrays the 
ways artists saw and imagined 
blacks in other settings and circum- 
stances. The accompanying text 
points out that, just as the African 
slaves were aliens in western culture, 
so they often appear in artistic 
images—misunderstood strangers in 
a foreign land, stereotypically de- 
picted by artists who dealt with 
m 
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them the only way they knew how. 
More than coffee-table art books, 
these are works remarkable in 
scope, detail, and visual power. 


By Hugh Honour (Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1989; 
two volumes, 397 pages and 306 pages, 
illustrated, $50.00 each). 


The Professions in 
American History 


This collection of eleven essays, 
based on a series of lectures spon- 
sored by the University of Notre 
Dame's history department, 
presents accounts of the historical 
forces that have shaped such profes- 
sions as law, medicine, journalism, 
engineering, and the military. The 
roles these career fields have played 
in American society are also exam- 
ined as each writer details the evolu- 
tion of the professions within Amer- 
ican culture. The non-technical 
nature of the essays makes them in- 
teresting for the general reader, but 
especially so for those studying for 
or considering these professions. 


sive, flirtatious, fainting victim, or a 
steely, feminist revolutionary. But in 
this book author Frances B. Cogan 
identifies a previously overlooked 
third ideal of femininity that she 
terms the **Real Woman.’’ Cogan's 
point “is simply to suggest that it is 
very likely, based on didactic litera- 
ture and popular novels—primary 
sources both—that more than one 
popular ideal for middle class 
American women existed and was 
embraced between 1840 апа 1880." 
Providing evidence from popular 
middle-class reading material of the 
period, Cogan demonstrates the 
ideal of Real Womanhood’s empha- 
sis on intelligence, physical fitness 
and health, self-sufficiency, eco- 
nomic self-reliance, wise marriage, 
and a balance between self-interest 
and family obligations. She cites as 
an example of this ideal the heroine 
of the 1866 bestseller St. Elmo, who 
mastered several classical languages, 
higher mathematics, and compara- 
tive religion and theology. Cogan's 
study reveals a system of mid- 
nineteenth-century feminine values 
that promoted fit, competent, and 
caring womanhood. 


Edited by Nathan O. Hatch (University 
of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, In- 
diana, 1988; 248 pages, $21.95). 


All American Girl: The 
Ideal of Real Womanhood 
in Mid-Nineteenth 
Century America 

The prevailing image of the mid- 
nineteenth-century American 
woman classifies her either as a pas- 
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By Frances B. Cogan (University of 
Georgia Press, Athens, 1989; 298 pages, 
$35.00 cloth, $14.95 paper). Ж 
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creating a baseball museum there. 
Frick ingeniously suggested that the 
site include a hall of fame. And in 
1939, one hundred years after Dou- 
bleday reportedly laid out the first 
field, the Hall of Fame opened its 
doors—Ty Cobb's conspicuous ab- 
sence notwithstanding. 

Today, visitors flock here in 
greater numbers than ever to dis- 
cover a post card village virtually 
unchanged since the dawn of the 
century. Cooperstown boasts quaint 
old inns; a grand eighty-year-old re- 
sort called the Otesaga; museums 
focusing on author James Fenimore 
Cooper, who lived and worked here; 
local opera and theater festivals; 
and a two-block-long Main Street 
without malls—all of it hugging Ot- 
sego Lake, still so pure the town 
taps it for drinking water. 

But above all, visitors come for 
the recently expanded Hall of Fame, 
a remarkable combination of clut- 
tered antiquity and high-tech virtu- 
osity. For generations it has been 
baseball's storage attic, the reposi- 
tory for practically every bat, ball, 
and glove that's ever been used to 
set a record, no matter how obscure 
(most recently the Louisville Slugger 
that Ernest Riles used to hit the ten- 
thousandth home run in the history 
of the Giants franchise). Yes, 
Cobb's lethal, hand-sharpened slid- 
ing spikes are here, too. 

Special memories include the 
locker of past superstar Babe Ruth, 


Cooperstown is located seventy 
miles west of Albany and thirty 
miles south of the New York State 
Thruway near the intersection of 
routes 28 and 80. 

. The National Baseball Hall of 
Fame and Museum is open daily 
except Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
and New Year's Day. Hours are 9 
A.M. to 9 P.M. May 1 through Oc- 
tober 31, and 9 A.M. to 5 РМ. No- 
vember 1 through April 30. Ad- 
mission is $5 for adults and $2 for 
juniors ages 7-15. Group rates are 


complete with his shaving mug; tro- 
phies amassed by pitching legend Cy 
Young; the uniform Jackie Robin- 
son wore when he broke the color 
barrier; even the shoes *'Shoeless" 
Joe Jackson wore when he played 
for the scandal-scarred 1919 "Віаск 
Sox." There are nearly six thou- 
sand artifacts here, and all of them 
seem to resonate with the cheers of a 
thousand spring and summer days 
of baseball dreams. 

Old newsreel footage brings the 
boys of summer back into vivid fo- 
cus, but this is a museum that hon- 
ors wood and cowhide as reverently 
as it celebrates people. Visitors can 
trace the growth of baseball gloves, 
for example—from the tiny, padless 
models of the nineteenth century to 
the overstuffed hit-snatchers of the 
eighties—and the corresponding 
shrinkage in bats, from Ruth's mas- 
sive lumber to the thinner, lighter 
model Hank Aaron used to shatter 
Ruth's record. Even the uniforms 
on display have undergone a meta- 
morphosis, from the hot woolens of 
an earlier era to today's skin- 
tight doubleknits. 

Great stadiums may have van- 
ished from Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh, and elsewhere, taking 
some of the soul out of the game 
with them, but remnants like the old 
Ebbets Field cornerstone are on dis- 
play here, too—baseball equivalents 
of the Parthenon ruins. Visitors can 
even sit in one of the old fold-down 
chairs from Crosley Field, a re- 
minder of the days when seats were 
narrower, scoreboards were oper- 


Visiting Cooperstown 


available. The National Baseball 
Library, facing Cooper Park, is 
open for research Monday 
through Friday from 9 A.M. to 5 
P.M. except on national holidays. 
The annual baseball game, played 
the day after induction ceremo- 
nies, is open to the public. Tickets 
are sold over the counter and by 
lottery. For further information, 
write the National Baseball Hall 
of Fame and Museum, P.O. Box 
590, Cooperstown, New York 
13326, or phone 607-547-9988. 


ated by hand, pillars obstructed the 
view, and the center field wall 
seemed a country mile from home 
plate. 

As for those who prefer their 
memories in stereo or disc, IBM 
computers can answer innumerable 
baseball trivia questions. There is 
also a spectacular new two-hundred- 
seat theater built to resemble a sta- 
dium, featuring a dazzling show of 
highlight hits and catches in brilliant 
multimedia graphics. 

Sports Illustrated has observed 
that the Hall offers everything from 
the essential to the eccentric, and 
there are those who will get the most 
pleasure from such ephemeral dis- 
plays as the wall of ancient baseball 
cards, those curious connective links 
between boys and the game for sev- 
enty years; the gold crown Babe 
Ruth wore when he was dubbed 
“Sultan of Swat?’ in a charming but 
absurd public relations stunt; or 
perhaps the pile of red dirt salvaged 
from the high school field where 
slugger Johnny Mize learned his 
trade. 

Younger visitors, on the other 
hand, might get more nostalgic over 
Lou Brock's running shoes or 
Mickey Mantle's majestic Number 7 
uniform shirt, looking as if it's still 
rippling with muscles. For pure 
charm, however, nothing equals the 
unintentional pathos of the little 
sign displaying Babe Ruth's lifetime 
statistics—with the home run num- 
bers all but erased by years of visi- 
tors running their fingers lovingly, 
reverently over those unbelievable 
statistics. 

Most visitors will come away with 
a cherished memory; for many it 
will inevitably be the museum's cen- 
terpiece: the cathedral-like Hall of 
Fame gallery with its 204 plaques. 
Yes, the crowd really falls into a 
hush here: fathers, in tones barely 
audible, recall for their children 
memories of these stars. Апа 
never mind that scarcely a bronze 
Hall of Famer portrait resembles 
the original player. 

Cooperstown and the Hall of 
Fame may be well off the proverbial 
beaten track. But just as it was for 
Cobb—who arrived late back in 
1939, as огпегу as ever—it’s well 
worth the trip. * 


Free-lance writer Harold Holzer is a fre- 
quent contributor to this publication. 
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LASSTFIEDS 


ANTIQUE STOCK 
CERTIFICATES 


FREE ° FREE ° FREE!! 
3-Months' Membership in America's Most 
Dynamic Collector's Club! Specializing in 


coins, old maps, currency, stock certificates, 
deeds & more. Education, research, timely 

reports & unique offerings--absolutely free! 
KICC ° P.O. Box 5001° Sonora, CA 95370 


ART 


| FREE CATALOG - Kurz & Allison 


Historical Prints. Revolutionary 
War Battle Scenes. Geo. Washing- 
ton. Franklin. Napoleon. Judicial. 
Scenic. American Print Gallery, 
43914 S.E. 139th Street, North 
Bend, WA 98045. (206) 888- 
3464. 


DELUXE OIL PORTRAITS & 
FIGURE PAINTINGS by master 
artist from any photo. $35.00. Free 
print, information write: Boone- 
AH, 32-26 102nd Street, Flush- 
ing, NY 11369. 


BOOKS/DOCUMENTS 


THE MILITARY BOOKMAN — 
Military, Naval and Aviation history 
— Out-of-Print & Rare Books, 29 
East 93rd Street, New York, NY 
10128. (212) 348-1280. Tuesday 
through Saturday, 10:30-5:30. 
Catalog subscriptions available. 


PRESIDENTIAL BIOGRAPHIES 
— send 254 stamp for monthly 
listing of available titles. American 
Political Biography, 39 Boggs Hill 
Road, Newtown, CT 06470. 


NORTHEAST LIGHTS by 
Robert G. Bachand. Lighthouses, a 
lightships & their keepers, RI to | 
Cape May, NJ. 422 p,153 photos. й 
Hard cover. $19.95 + shp $2.00 

SEA SPORTS PUBL.Box 647,Dept A J .| 


a 


Norwalk, CT 06854 (203) 866-5376 = 


BOOKS/DOCUMENTS 


INDIAN WARS/CIVIL WAR. Out- 
of-print and Rare Books. Catalogs 
Free. Buying Also. Wallace Pratt, 
1801 Gough St., San Francisco, 
CA 94109. 


US PRESIDENTS/CIVIL WAR/ 
LINCOLNIANA — Autographs; 
Out-of-Print, Rare. & In-Print 
Books: Bought & Sold (Collections 
Sought). Catalogs Issued. Abraham 
Lincoln Book Shop, 18 East 
Chestnut Street, Chicago, IL 
60611. (312) 944-3085. 


ALDOLF HITLER AND THE HOLY 
LANCE by Col. H. Buechner 
—Hitler’s fascination with the 
power of the lance which pierced 
the side of Christ. Mysterious 
rituals of the S.S. secret U-boat 
voyages to Antarctica. 225 р., 34 
illustrations $15.95 postpaid. Thun- 
derbird Press, 300 Cuddihy 
Drive, Dept. AHI, Metairie, LA 
70005. 


NAVAL-MILITARY AVIATION. 
Mostly second-hand. Some new. 
Send $1.00 for descriptive 48-page 
catalog containing approximately 
1500 offerings. Antheil Book- 
sellers, 2177AHI Isabelle Court, 
No. Bellmore, NY 11710. 


BOOKS ON HISTORY. Genealogy, 
and early American life. FREE 
CATALOG! HERITAGE BOOKS, 
INC., 1540E Pointer Ridge Place, 
Suite 208, Bowie, Maryland 
20716. 


ORGANIZE YOUR FAMILY HIS- 
TORY with MANAGING A GENE- 
ALOGICAL PROJECT. Includes 
complete set of genealogical forms. 
$17.45 ppd. Genealogical Publishing 
Co., Dept. AH, 1001 N. Calvert 
St., Baltimore, MD 21202. Toll 
Free 1-800-72-ROOTS. 


November/December 1989 


CLOTHING 


AS con iii, ge SHY 
Jefferson Shirt 


100% cotton, with homespun look, 
wooden buttons and dropped 
shoulder seams, natural color. 
Period design. XS to XXL, $24.95 
ppd. Wholesale orders welcome 
Visit my shop in Harpers Ferry 
W. VA 1-800-288-7977. Visa/MC. 

ALICE'S COUNTRY COTTAGE 
Box AH, Rohrersville, MD 21779 


Specify Men or Women 


COLLECTIBLES 


REMINGTON BRONZES. Full size 
solid bronze recasts of Remington’s 
famous sculptures. $595.00 AmEx/ 
Visa/MC. Foundry Bronzes, 1933 
S. Broadway, Suite 1008, Los 
Angeles, CA 90007. (213) 748- 
3546. 


COMPUTER 
SOFTWARE 


ІВМ-РС. FIFTY STATES QUIZZLER. 
Over 1000 multiple choice ques- 
tions! Categories include national 
parks, state capitals, cities, presi- 
dential birthplaces. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Specify diskette size. 
$9.95. Lawrence Truett, AHI3, 
432 Bigelow Hollow, Woodstock 
Valley, CT 06282. 


GAMES 


FAMILY REUNION. Your family 
history in PERSONALIZED trivia 
game. Get family together, pass along 
who, what, where, when, why. Bring 
back memories. Send for question- 
naire, game will follow. $29.95 + $2 
P&H. FAMILY REUNION, 9220A1 
Parkway East, Suite 111, Birm- 
ingham, AL 35206. 


GENEALOGY/ 
HERALDRY 


GENEALOGIES. Over 3,500 scarce 
American Genealogies For Sale. 
Catalog #8 is $3.00. Higginson 
Books, 14H Derby Square, 
Salem, MA 01970. 
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-GENEALOGY/ 
HERALDRY 


FAMILY TREE: For free informa- 
tion about professional service 
implementing census, probate, 
land, LDS, etc. records, (508) 
664-4149. (No Sunday calls). 
DAVID HONAKER, 23 Lindor 
Road, North Reading, MA 01864. 


FREE CATALOGUE - from North 
America’s foremost publisher of 
genealogy books. Write Genealogi- 
eal Publishing Co., Dept. AH, 
1001 N. Calvert Street, Balti- 
more, MD 21202. Toll Free 1- 
800-72-ROOTS. 


COAT OF ARMS. 500,000 NAMES, 
32 COUNTRIES. FREE CATA- 
LOG. Our 24th year. The Ship's 
Chandler, Dept. AHI, Wilmington, 
VT 05363. 


AMORIAL BEARINGS. CLAN 
CRESTS, CROSS-STITCH, and 
more. Complete Research Library. 
FREE brochure. Coats of Arms 
Studio, P.O. Box 21822, Charles- 
ton, SC 29413-1822. 


HELP WANTED 


EASY WORK! EXCELLENT PAY! 
Assemble products at home. Call 
for information. (504) 641-8003 
Ext. 2605. 


HISTORIC 
NEWSPAPERS 


COLLECTION, 25 Original Early 
American Newspapers, 1810 to 
1879, fine condition. $45.00. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. (301) 949- 
4029. MCA, 11910 Lafayette, 
Wheaton, MD 20902. 


EXTRA!! EXTRA!! HISTORY- 
LOVERS: HEADLINE KING 
OFFERS 20th Century Headlines. 
Any major event (Wars, Electronics, 
Disasters). (Note our $6 Birthdate 
special). $5 + $1 S&H - 10 Headlines/ 
any major event. 100 WWII Head- 
lines - $30 + $2 S&H. Send payment 
or inquires to: ASTLEY-HANOVER 
Co., 11 Pam, Suite 107, Commack, 
NY 11725. 


INVENTIONS 


A NEW IDEA? Call National Idea 
Center of Washington D.C. Free 
info - 1-800-247-6600 Ext. 121. 


Come see The Invention Store!! 


OLD MAPS 


STATE, RAILROAD, COUNTY 
and CIVIL WAR MAPS. 70-120 
years old. All States. Send $1.00 for 
catalog. Northern Map, Dept. AH, 
Dunnellon, FL 32630. 


17TH AND 18TH CENTURY NAV- 
IGATION CHARTS of Colonial 
America. For Free brochure write 
to: Ryan & Black Publishers, P.O. 
Box 2918, Salisbury, MD 21801. 


OLDTIME RADIO 


CLASSIC BROADCASTS from 
America's golden age of radio, on 
high quality tapes. Music! Comedy! 
Mysteries! Westerns! Free catalog. 
Carl Froelich, 2-N Heritage Farm, 
New Freedom, Pennsylvania 


17349. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


LEARN ABOUT THE EXPEDI- 
TION in study and travel. Dues 
only $15.00 annually. Join the 
LEWIS & CLARK TRAIL HER- 
ITAGE FOUNDATION, INC., 
P.O. BOX 3434, GREAT FALLS, 
MT 59403. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTION 


PRESERVE YOUR HISTORY. 
Museum quality photographic 
prints made from your Images or 
Negatives. Archival Specialization. 
J/S, Route 1, Crawford, TN 
38554. (615) 445-3328. 


PHOTO RESTORATION BY C. K. 
CARTER. We use the latest compu- 
ter technology to make corrected 
copies of your antique photographs. 


For information on our competitive 
pricing & mailing instructions call: 
1-800-447-8289 or 919-355- 
5935, or write: Р.О. Box 8007, 
Greenville, NC 27835-8007. 


SEARCH SERVICE 


FREES с 
SEARCH SERVICE - 


еее; 
Ioco г You name it .. 


wd es) International Bookfinders, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1-Y Pacific Palisades, CA 90272 


. we find it! 


WE FIND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS. 
Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope for details. Significant Books, 
P.O. Box 9248, Cincinnati, OH 
45209. 


BOOKS LOCATED. out-of-print. 
Free search service, no obligation. 
OUT-OF-STATE BOOK SERVICE, 
Box 3253K, San Clemente, CA 
97672. (714) 492-2976. 


WANTED 


BASEBALL. SPORTS MEMORA- 
BILIA, CARDS. POLITICAL PINS, 
RIBBONS. BANNERS, AUTO- 
GRAPHS. STOCKS & BONDS 
WANTED. High Prices Paid. Paul 
Longo, Box 490-LH, South 
Orleans, MA 02662. 


NEED GOOD CONDITION copy of 
September 1982 AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY ILLUSTRATED (Vol. XVII, 
No. 5). Will pay best price. Jackson 
J. Ayo, III, 805 Levert Drive, 
Thibodaux, Louisiana 70301. 
(504) 447-2960. 


AUTOMOBILE LITERATURE 
WANTED: 1900-1975. I buy auto- 
mobile sales brochures, manuals, 
posters, artwork, etc. Walter Miller, 
6710 Brooklawn, Syracuse, NY 
13211. (315) 432-8282. 


AMERICAN HISTORY CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING RATES 


Classified: 20 word minimum; $2.90 per word 
for one insertion; $2.35 per word for any ad that 
runs unchanged in six consecutive issues. 
Classified Display: 2%" x 1"; $160 for one 
insertion; $145 per insertion for six issues. Full 
payment must accompany order. Deadline for 
advertisements is ten weeks before cover date. 
Submit copy, materials and payment to: Bridget 
Foley, AHI Classified Advertising Department, 2245 
Kohn Road, P.O. Box 8200, Harrisburg, PA 17105- 
8200. For more information, call Bridget Foley at 
(717) 657-9555. 


Travel First Class With 
pierre cardin 


A $230.00 Value For Only $99.95* 


Luggage Designed For All Your Travel Needs. 


The Pierre Cardin Luggage 
Collection is designed for conve- 


nience and performance, not just a 


strap, is a welcome departure from 
unwieldy luggage. What's more, it 
neatly holds all the other pieces in 


PIERRE CARDIN LUGGAGE 
125-Armstrong Road, Des Plaines, IL 60018 
CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-621-1203 
24 Hours A Day, Monday-Friday, Or Weekends 
Between 7 AM & 7 PM (CST). 


YES —send me the Pierre Cardin 6-Piece Luggage Set 
including the free 19" Duffel Bag. I understand that if Iam 
not completely satisfied, you will issue a full refund. 


*plus $7.95 ea. for shipping and handling I e 
N.J. residents add $6 Sales Tax ESEN 


handsome appearance. the Collection, leaving you with 
The 45" steel-framed Garment just one bag to store. 

Bag features 4 staggered hangers As a bonus, you'll receive the 

and an extra-wide gusset. So it's handsome 19" matching Duffle Bag 

long enough for coats and evening pictured below at no additional cost. 


All orders subject to credit approval. Grand Total 
Note: Please allow 3-4 weeks from receipt of your order for delivery. 


Г] Check or money order payable to Pierre Cardin 
Luggage in the amount of $ 
Charge my O VISA Û MasterCard L] American Express 
О Diners Club 0 Carte Blanche (О Discover 


gowns. And roomy enough for 
additional garments. 
The 21" Weekender, with its 


zippered top, spacious interior and 


adjustable shoulder strap, makes 
any outing easier. 

The 16" Tote easily holds 
all you need for the gym or over- 
night trips. 

The 10" Travel Kitt handily 
accommodates shaving gear or 
cosmetics. 

And the 25" steel-framed 
Pullman, with wheels and a pull 


* Travel Kit not designed by Pierre Cardin 


CALL TOLL-FREE 
1-800-621-1203 


FREE BONUS! 19" Duffel Bag. 


Account # 
Expiration Date. 


Signature 
(valid only with proper signature) 
Name. 
Address 
City/State Zip 
Telephone ( 
PIC/MARTEC 669 .489/7XX © Martec 1988 

Check Color 

Burgundy Grey 

(U53) (U54) 


Jtraight from the pages of MILITARY HISTORY 
Magazine—the battles, heroes, important 
anniversaries—day by day, week by week, 
all year round. Military History Magazine 
1990 Calendar brings great moments of 
the past alive again. Refresh your memory, 
test your trivia knowledge, learn some- 
thing new about the major and also little- 
known battles of the past. For instance, 
do you know?. .. 

WHO took considerable umbrage at Phil 
Sheridan's plunge into the Shenandoah 
Valley in the late summer of 1864? 
WHAT month in history “attracted” 
three of history's most devastating losses? 
WHERE did the Spanish Armada of 
1588 suffer its most devastating losses? 
WHY is the little-known Battle of 
Beaune-La-Roland (Franco-Prussian War, 
1870) so remarkable statistically? 


The Military History Magazine 1990 
Calendar gives important anniversaries 
and details on the personalities who were 
foremost on the history-making front. 


ull 


Each time you turn a page you'll encoun- 
ter beautiful full-color artwork depicting 
some of the greatest moments in military 
history. The Military History Magazine 


1990 Calendar is 14%” x 22" when open, 
beautifully printed in full color on thick 


recipient for you, including a card with 
your name. Just check the box below. 


glossy paper of high quality. And it's been 


designed with plenty of room for your aux vy 
own notes and appointments. miu Soe E 


Take care of gift-buying right now for 
those friends and relatives who are in- 
terested in our heritage. You don’t even 
have to get up out of your chair to give 
the Military History Magazine 1990 
Calendar. We'll send the calendar to the 


Fill out the coupon below and your gift 
will be on its way. Remittance of only 
$10.95 per calendar (postage included) 
must accompany your order. Sorry, no 
credit card orders. Canada and overseas 
please add $1 per calendar. Payment in 
US. funds only. Make checks payable to 
Empire Press and mail to the address on 
the coupon. 


LIMITED EDITION: RESERVE YOURS NOW! 


JL ПУ Please send the Military History Magazine 1990 Calendar to the address(es) below. 
I have enclosed $10.95 for each calendar. Amount enclosed: $. 


O A Gift For: O A Gift For: 


Name Name 

Address Address 

City City 

SE e ID Site MEE Zip 


Your name for gift card: 
Mail to: Military History Magazine 1990 Calendar 
Empire Press, PO. Box 242, Leesburg, МА 22075 


